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CHANDLER 


EASTMAN POTTER. 


The Hon. Chandler E. Potter was 
born in that part of Concord known 
as East Concord, in the locality 
designated as Turtle pond, or Potter’s 
school district, March 7, He 
died suddenly in the city of Flint, 
State of Michigan, August 3, 1868. 

The ancestors of the Potter family 
were among the early settlers of New 
England. 

DANIEL, the father of Richard and 
Ephraim, born January, 1698, married 
Elizabeth Kimball, of Wenham, Mass., 
Nov. 29,1728. He was son of Anthony, 
who was son of Anthony, Ww ho settled in 
Ipswich, Mass., in 1648, who was son 
of Robert of Lynn, in 1630, and who 
came to this country from the city of 
Coventry, in England. 

RICHARD, the grandfather ot Col. 
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Potter, b. March 17, 1744; mM. Aug. 
10, 1766, Lydia Averill, of Topsfield, 
Mass., b. July 22, 1733. With a 
brother (Ephraim) and a. sister 
(Elizabeth) he went to Concord, 
from Ipswich, Mass., in 1771, and 


bought land in common on the north- 
westerly side of Turtle pond, and 
afterward divided it “equally as to 
quality and quantity.” His wife died 
August 8, 1824. He died July 5, 
1828, aged 84 years.* They left two 
children. 


*Of his grandfather, Richard, Col. 
Potter used to relate entertaining anec- 
dotes illustrative of his activity, energy. 
and power of endurance. For example: 


1. Lydia, b. 
March 2, 
Stevens, of 
Rollins. 

2. Joseph, b. in Concord Sept. 20, 
1972. 

JoserH, the father of Col. Potter, 
m. April 25, 1793, Anna Drake, dau. of 
Thomas |rake, formerly of Hampton. 
She was b. Oct. 25, 1774. and died 
very suddenly, Aug. 23. 1844. Her 


in Topsfield, Mass., 
1768: m. (1) Thomas 
Loudon; m. (2) David 


When he took possession of his farm, 
in the fall of 1771, it had upon it only a 
log house and a hovel, built by a former 
occupant, but thither he removed his 
family in the ensuing spring. His 
property at this time consisted of one 
hundred and thirty dollars in cash, 
which he paid toward his farm; a 
horse: a three-years old heifer; a bed, 
and some few cooking utensils. With his 
wife and child upon horseback; his 
goods upon a barrow. attached to the 
horse; himself driving the heifer, he 
started for Concord. They performed 
the journey in two days. stopping over 
night in * Chester woods.” near Massabe- 
sic pond, at old Mother Underhill’s, who 
kept a tavern ‘upon the Penacook path. 
Arrived upon their farm they went to 
work with a will. Of robust make, 
strong constitution, and industrious hab- 
its. their new home soon exhibited evi- 
dences of thrift. Inthe Revolutionary 
war Mr. Potter served six weeks on 
Winter Hill, under Gen. Sullivan. His 
name and his brother Ephraim’s are on 
the Association Test in Concord, 1776. 

‘In 1782, while engaged in logging, 
three or four miles from home, one of 
his legs was smashed by a large log 
which his team was drawing on a side 
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husband died Feb. 1, 1853, aged 80 
years. He inherited the farm, and his 


children were : 

1. Richard, b. October 3, 1793, who 
recently lived in Loudon. 

2. Thomas Drake, b. January 13, 
1796, who lived on a part of the old 
homestead, father of Col. Joseph H. 
Potter of the army, who was educated 
at West Point in 1843, wounded in the 
battle of Monterey in 1846, and who 
served with honor in the late war. 

3. Jacob Averill, b. July 22, 1798, 
who lived on a part of the farm owned 
by Ephraim Potter, was associate jus- 
tice of the court of common pleas in 
the county of Merrimack, 1344-1853, 
and died April 28, 1565, aged 66. 

4. CHANDLER EastTMaNn, the subject 
of this notice, was born March 7, 1807. 
His childhood and early youth were 
spent at home on his father’s farm, and 
in attending the district school, which 
was kept in a small school-house near 
by, about ten weeks in the year. 
hill—his leg being suddenly caught be- 
tween the rolling log anda tree. The 
bruise was so severe as to endanger his 
life. A council of physicians conclud- 
ed that Mr. Potter must die—that it 
would be of no use to amputate his leg. 
But after the other doctors had gone, 
Dr. Carrigain, of Concord, said * Potter 
might be saved, and the leg should be 
eut off. Accordingly. cutting round 
the flesh, just below the knee, the doc- 
tor took a saw. which he brought with 
him, and commenced operating; but, 
finding the saw very dull, he stopped 
and requested a neighbor to run home, 
about a quarter of a mile, and get a 
sharper saw. With this the operation 
was finished. Mr. Potter was insensible 
at the time, but next night he knew the 
watchers. His leg was cut off close to 
the knee; the bone was left bare and 
smooth. In order to make the skin heal 
over, Dr. C. ordered New England rum 
to be heated and poured on slowly, 
while the bone was pricked and rough- 
ened with an awl. After a long con- 
finement Mr. Potter was able to get 
about; and, being somewhat of a me- 
chanical genius, he constructed for him- 
self a wooden leg, with which he could 
not only walk comfortably, but could 
even run and wrestle. He lived many 
years afterward, healthy, hardy and 
active.” 
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While yet at home curiosity led bim 
to visit places far and near in the town 
which had any traditionary interest. 
He gathered all the stories that his 
grandfather and other old men in the 
neighborhood would relate about 
bears, wolves, and Indians. He ex- 
plored the banks of the Merrimack 
river ; scoured the plains ; picked up 
Indian relics ; and found, in repeated 
instances, the bones of Indians slain, 
as he believed, in the fight between 
the Mohawks and Penacooks. With 
this taste for the legendary and curi- 
ous, he aspired to a higher education 
than the district school furnished. 
Accordingly, at the age of about 18, 
he went to the academy in Pem- 
broke, then taught by Master John 
Vose, where he was fitted for college ; 
entered at Dartmouth in 1827, and 
graduated in 1831. He paid his col- 
lege bills chiefly by teaching school 
during vacations. 

After his graduation, he opened a 
select high school in Concord, and 
taught until his removal to Portsmouth, 
where he took charge of the high 
school. He was eminently success- 
ful, easily securing the affection and 
esteem of his pupils, and is gratefully 
remembered by many asa kind, faith- 
ful, efficient teacher. A strong love 
of antiquities and nature distinguished 
him from his fellow-men. He had a 
just poetic perception. ‘The dark 
rocks, the beautiful lakes, the legends 
of the red men, were the peaceful 
subjects he chose for his muse. He 
early manifested a love of nature and 
a thirst for knowledge. He was es- 
pecially interested in the stories of 
heroic deeds and virtues of the great 
and good who had figured in the his- 
tory of the world in the past, and early 
collected facts worthy to be remem- 
bered. He entertained profound re- 
spect and reverence for the patriots 
who fought and suffered in securing 
the liberties of our country. This 


sentiment of veneration for the found- 
ers of our institutions thus early awak- 
ened was a conspicuous element in his 
character, and had much to do in giv- 




















ing shape to his career in after life. 
He was also delighted in listening to 
accounts of the Indians who dweltalong 
the banks of the Merrimack. He 
often scoured the plains in the vicinity 
to gather the bones, arrows, imple- 
ments, and other relics of the noble 
sons of the forest. 

In 1835 he was chosen representa- 
tive to the legislature from Ports- 
mouth. On the Fourth of July of the 
same vear he delivered an oration be- 
fore the citizens of Portsmouth. ‘This 
oration, which was subsequently pub- 
lished, was a powerful and spirited de- 
fense of the doctrine that a govern- 
ment should be administered for the 
benefit of the whole people and not 
in the interest of a class or a favored 
few. He showed with great force and 
clearness that the rights and liberties 
of the people may be wrested from 
them by the cunning and ambitious, 
if they fail in intelligence or cease to 
maintain the strictest vigilance. Dur- 
ing his residence in Portsmouth he 
commenced the study of the law in the 
office of Ichabod Bartlett, and subse- 
quently finished his course with Pierce 
& Fowler, at Concord. 

In 1843 he practiced law at Kast 
Concord. Although educated for the 
law, yet his tastes and early habits in- 
duced him to relinquish his profession 
and engage in literary and _ historical 
pursuits; removing to Manchester, 
where he made his début as editor, he 
became editor and proprietar of the 
Manchester Democrat, and retained 
this position until 1848. While in 
charge of this paper Col. Potter sup- 
ported the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party. As a political writer he 
exhibited a profound knowledge of the 
principles of government, and defend- 
ed his views with so much ability and 
spirit that his journal was regarded as 
one of the most influential in the 
state. Its columns were frequently 
enriched with able articles from his 
pen upon matters pertaining to science, 
particularly to natural history. He pub- 
lished many very valuable original arti- 
cles on the nature and habits of the wild 
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beasts, birds, reptiles and fishes, of his 
native state. Articles on education 
and agriculture occupied a corner of 
his sheet. His original sketches, illus- 
trating the history of New Hampshire 
and her eminent sons, gave increased 
interest to his paper. 

In June, 1848, he was appointed 
judge of the police court in Manches- 
ter, filling the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Hon. Samuel D. 
Bell. He served in this office during 
a period of seven years. As the head 
of this court he discharged his duties 
with marked ability and entire impar- 
tiality. Though a man of decided 
political opinions, it is the universal 
testimony of his political opponents, 
who had relations with him as a judge, 
that he held the scales of justice with 
an even hand, and never suffered his 
prejudices to influence his judgment 
in the slightest degree. Wherever 
truth would lead he dared to follow, 
and cared not if he shook the world 
with his opinions, if he scattered the 
clouds and let in the light. In 1850 
one of the most remarkable cases in 
the annals of crime in the state of New 
Hampshire came before him for ex- 
amination. The hearing lasted up- 
ward of a month, and created intense 
excitement. Throughout this long 
and tedious examination, Judge Potter 
presided with acknowledged ability 
and fairness. We bear earnest and 
willing testimony to his high public and 
private virtues, to his distinguished 
ability and mature judgment, his man- 
ifest desire for the attainment of exact 
justice, and his untiring assiduity and 
fidelity in his labors. He did “ with 
his might whatever his hands found to 
do.” His dignified courtesy of man- 
ner, without distinction of person, and 
his readiness to subject himself rather 
than others, to inconvenience in the 
transaction of business, were uniform 
and unfailing. 

His wit was unbounded, and flowed 
from him as naturally as his breath. 
Consequently he was the delight of the 
social circle, especially as his humor 
was governed by his amiability, so 
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that the feelings of his companions 
were never wounded by sarcasm or 
ridicule. His generosity like his wit 
knew no bounds. He often remarked, 
“if I give to all 1 shall be sure to nit 
the right.” While holding the office 
of judge, Col. Potter was editor of the 
Farmer’s Monthly Visttor, and a week- 
ly journal called the Granite Farmer. 
The files of these journals bear evi- 
dence of his original powers of ob- 
servation and study. As an agricult- 
ural writer, Col. Potter was not con- 
tent to adopt the opinions of others. 
He boldly attacked many errors which 
prevailed in regard to this branch of 
industry, and made many suggestions 
of practical value. In these journals 
he also illustrated his taste for history 
and biography. 

In 1854 a military association was 


formed at Manchester, called the 
Amoskeag Veterans. Col. Putter, 


with others, embraced the opportuni- 
ty to do honor to the memory of the 
military heroes of his native state who 
defended the early colonies and aided 
in establishing our national independ- 
ence. This corps was composed of 
the most prominent and influential citi- 
zens of the city and state. The uni- 
form adopted was patterned from that 
of the “ Father of his Country ’’”— 
Washington. The first public parade 
of this corps took place February 22, 
1855, the anniversary of the birth of 
Washington. The event called togeth- 
er a large concourse of people from 
all parts of the state. The governor, 
accompanied by his staff, and many 
distinguished citizens, were present. 

Col. Potter delivered an eloquent 
address at that time. 

In the winter, after the corps was 
organized, Col. Potter was elected its 
commander. In December the Vet- 
erans, with full ranks, visited the na- 
tional capital—Washington. The va- 


rious cities through which they passed, 
on their route, vied with each other in 
doing honor to the descendants of the 
patriots who fought on revolutionary 
fields with Washington, and Green, 
and Knox, and Sumpter, aud Schuyler, 
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and other great chieftains. At Wor- 
cester, Springfield, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, they received 
the most flattering attentions. At all 
these places banquets were given in 
their honor by the municipal author- 
ities, and they were met and welcomed 
by the most distinguished citizens. 
Their visit to Philadelphia was espe- 
cially interesting. They were welcomed 
by the mayor and city council. in In- 
dependence Hall, where American free- 
dom was first proclaimed. Col. Potter, 
in reply to the welcoming speech of the 
mayor, made a very eloquent, patriotic 
and thrilling address, which awakened 
great enthusiasm among those who 
listened to him. 


At Washington, the Veterans were 
the guests of Gen. Franklin Pierce, 
the president of the United States. 
He gave a splendid banquet in their 
honor, at which many of the most 
eminent statesmen of the country were 
present. The presence of so many of 
the representative men of his native 
state, at the seat of government, so 
far away from his and their homes, of 
course could not be otherwise than 
gratifying to the president, and his ad- 
dress, on welcoming them to the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, was long spoken of 
by the Veterans and others who were 
present, as one of the finest specimens 
of simple, unstudied eloquence, ever 
listened to on a similar occasion. The 
response of Col. Potter, who, on be- 
half of the Veterans, expressed the 
unalloyed satisfaction which was felt 
on meeting their distinguished fellow- 
citizen, was no less eloquent and ap- 
propriate. 


During this visit of the Veterans, 
the warmest praises were bestowed 
upon Col. Potter. for the very able, dis- 
creet, and efficient manner in which 
he acquitted himself as commander 
of the battalion; the members were 
proud to be led by such a command- 
er, whose talents, dignity, courtesy, 
knowledge and ability, as a public 
speaker, entitled him to rank with the 
foremost men of the land. 

















Col. Potter was a writer of superior 
abilities and force, both in poetry and 
prose, and an enthusiastic student of 
history. Locating at Hillsborough, in 
1856, he devoted a portion of his time 
to agricultural pursuits, editing at the 
time the agricultural department of 
the weekly Mirror, published at Man- 
chester, and in writing books. “ His 
taste led him chiefly into historical re- 
search. As an historian, possessed of 
extensive and valuable information re- 
lating to New Hampshire, which he 
diffused with a ready and liberal pen, 
Mr. Potter could hardly be ranked 
second to any man in the state. His 
history of Manchester, published by 
himself in 1856, containing 763 pages 
octavo, is a rich store-house of facts, 
respecting the rise and growth of that 
thrifty city. Incorporated into it, also, 
is valuable information relative to the 
provincial history of the state, notices 
of public men, and events of general 
interest.” It is a work exhibiting 
careful research and great industry. 
“His last and crowning work, the 
Military History of New Hampshire, 
was an arduous labor ; but he diligent- 
ly pursued and succeeded in arrest- 
ing from decay, and in disinterring 
from pay-rolls, old papers, and rubbish 
of antiquity, such a record as devoted 
labor might yield. ‘This Military His- 
tory extends from the first settlement 
in the province, 1623, to the close of 
the war with Great Britain, in 1812. 
This work consists of two volumes, 
and embraces a detailed account of 
all the wars with the Indians in which 
the colunists were engaged. It also 
contains a full account of campaigns 
of the old French war ; also, those of 
the Revolutionary war, the war of 1812, 
and all other conflicts in which New 
Hampshire troops were engaged up 
to that period. The work, beside, 
- contains a very large number of bio- 
graphical sketches of the eminent men 
who have been connected with the 
military organizations of the state. By 
the patient and critical research of 
Col. Potter, many interesting facts 
pertaining to early history of the state 
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are rescued from oblivion, and have 
been preserved for the benefit of com- 
ing generations.” 

After his removal to Hillsborough 
Col. Potter continued his connection 
with the Amoskeag Veterans, and a 
large portion of the time was their 
commander. In 1865 the members 
of the battalion showed their high re- 
spect for him by visiting him at his 
home. The corps marched from the 
railroad station to the old family man- 
sion of the late Gov. Pierce and Gen. 
John McNeil, where they were met by 
Col. Potter. In a very feeling address 
he expressed his pleasure at meeting 
them at his home, and his apprecia- 
tion of the high compliment which 
they had bestowed upon him. Subse- 
quently the members of the corps 
were entertained by their commander 
ata dinner in a large tent upon the 
grounds. 

During his later years the Veter- 
ans, under his command, visited New- 
buryport, Portsmouth, and other cities. 
The last visit of this kind was to the 
city of Hartford, in the autumn of 
1867. ‘The Veterans, on their way, 
were received with high honor at Wor- 
cester and Springfield. At Hartford, 
they were entertained at a banquet by 
the city authorities. On_ this visit 
Col. Potter again acquitted himself in 
so able, judicious and satisfactory a 
manner that a unanimous vote of 
thanks was extended to him by the 
members of the corps, on their return 
home. 

In the spring and summer of 1868 
his health had become considerably 
impaired on account of his excessive 
literary labors. Having completed his 
military history of the state, he started, 
in company with his wife, in July, on 
a journey to the West. On his way 
out his spirits were buoyant, and he 
felt that his general health was improv- 
ing, and no one could have believed, 
from his appearance, that he was so 
soon to be removed from earth. He 
arrived at the city of Flint, Michigan, 
on Thursday, July 30. He remained 
in that city, transacting considerable 
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business, until Sunday, August 2. On 
that day he received several visitors 
at the hotel where he lodged, and ex- 
hibited in his conversation the same elas- 
ticity and intellectual vigor for which 
he was always remarkable. In the 
afternoon, after writing several letters, 
he laid down for the purpose of ob- 
taining a little rest. After sleeping a 
short time he awoke, and, endeavoring 
to move his limbs, remarked to his 
wife that for the first time in his life 
he found that his muscles refused to 
obey his will. It was evident that he 
had been stricken with paralysis. For 
a short time he retained his conscious- 
ness and was able to articulate. Phy- 
sicians were summoned and every 
thing which human ingenuity could 
suggest was done for his relief. But, 
alas, all was unavailing. In a few 
hours he became unconscious, alike 
of his own dangerous condition and 
the anxiety and deep sorrow of his 
wife and other sympathizing friends 
who gathered about his bedside. He 


continued in this situation until Mon- 
day afternoon, August 3, when he 


expired. 


Many of the prominent citizens of 


Flint extended their warmest sympa- 
thies to his afflicted wife, and did 
their utmost to mitigate her woe in 
that trying hour when she was sudden- 
ly deprived of her beloved companion. 
His remains were tenderly cared for, 
and prepared to be sent for interment 
in the soil of his native state. The 
coffin, containing his lifeless form, ar- 
rived at Manchester, August 7, and was 
received at the station by a deputation 
of Amoskeag Veterans. 

On Saturday, August 8, his funeral 
took place. The Veterans, in com- 
mand of Captain William B. Patten, 
marched to the railroad station, and, 
after receiving the remains, a line was 
formed and marched through some of 
the principal streets to the residence 
of Captain Charles Shedd. At this 
place Mrs. Potter and other relatives 
joined the procession, which then pro- 
ceeded to the Unitarian church on 
Merrimack street. Rev. Joseph F. 
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Lovering, of Concord, the Chaplain of 
the Veterans, conducted the services, 
and made a very appropriate and im- 
pressive address. After the services 
at the church the procession was re- 
formed and marched to the solemn 
music of the Manchester Cornet Band 
to the Valley Cemetery. The burial 
service was read by the Chaplain, 
after which all that was mortal of the 
beloved and honored commander of 
the Veterans was committed to the 
grave. 

At the time of his death the intel- 
lectual powers of Colonel Potter were 
in their fullest strength and activity, 
and he gave promise that he might 
continue his usefulness for many years 
longer. ‘The news of his death crea- 
ted a feeling of great sadness among 
all classes who knew him. 

Colonel Potter was a man of noble 
personal appearance. He was about 
six feet and four inches in height, and 
weighed, when in good health, about 
two hundred and eighty pounds. He 
was well proportioned, stood erect, 
and his walk was firm and dignified. 
When marching in command of the 
Amoskeag Veterans, clothed in the old 
Revolutionary uniform, he was the 
theme of universal admiration among 
the observers. He had dark eyes, 
regular features, and a full, well-toned 
voice. His head was large, and, in 
phrenological language, was well bal- 
anced. His perceptive organs were 
very large, showing that he was a close 
and critical observer, and that his 
memory of facts in detail was remark- 
ably strong. 

One of the most prominent traits of 
his character was his very warm social 
nature. Nothing delighted him more 
than the society of intelligent and 
worthy men and women, and his feel- 
ings toward his friends and those of 
a congenial spirit were sincere, deep, 
and fraternal. 

He was a man “of infinite jest, of 
most excellent humor,” and had a vast 
fund of ancedotes ever on hand. His 
powers of mimicry and imitation were 
so great that he could easily assume 
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the voice and manners of almost any 
person. Hence he was one of the 
best of story-tellers. He often intro- 
duced into his public addresses an 
appropriate anecdote, and illustrated 
his point with great effect, and on fes- 
tive occasions his ready wit and humor 
never failed to create merriment. He 
was a man of great enthusiasm, and 
entered with his whole soul into any 
subject which he discussed. Hence 
there was a great charm in his conver- 
sation. His mind was ever active, 
and he had the power of exactly 
adapting himself to all occasions and 
circumstances. He also had a faculty 
of placing himself in just the proper 
relations to all persons whom he met, 
whatever might be their tastes or de- 
gree of intelligence. Whenamong the 
learned he could lead as well as fol- 
low, and when in the society of the 
ignorant and undeveloped he never 
assumed airs of superiority, but placed 
himself on the most intimate and 
friendly terms with them, and was 
happy if he could succeed in arous- 
ing higher and nobler thoughts and 
grander conceptions in regard to the 
world and the ever changing phenom- 
ena about them. 

He was naturally a Democrat, re- 
spected the people, and never desired 
“to get above them,” nor wished for 
more attention from others than he 
was willing to extend to them. 

He became corresponding member 
of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, March 24, 1855. In 
1841 he was elected a member of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and was chosen one of the vice-presi- 
dents in 1852,in 1855, and 1857. In 
1851 he delivered a valuable and in- 
teresting discourse before the society, 
upon the aborigines of the country, 
at the conclusion of which, on motion 
of Hon. Samuel D. Bell, a vote of 
thanks was extended to him. Subse- 
quently he read several other interest- 
ing essays, one of which was upon the 
Penacook Indians. Beside these pa- 
pers, he contributed one of the chap- 
ters to Colonel Schoolcraft’s valuable 
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history of the North American Indians. 
He left many unpublished manuscripts 
bearing upon the history of New 
Hampshire. It was his design to pub- 
lish a full and complete history of the 
state, bringing it down to the present 
times. 

He left two sons. His third son, 
Drown Potter, studied for the bar. 
At the breaking out of the war of the 
Rebellion he was in the West, and im- 
mediately joined the first regiment of 
Michigan Volunteers, of which he was 
soon after appointed quartermaster 
sergeant. He was killed, while on 
duty «with his regiment, at Garlick’s 
Landing, Va., by a band of guerillas. 
He was a young man of fine talents, 
and was much esteemed by all who 
knew him. 

Though Colonel Potter had a com- 
mendable ambition, he did not wish 
to be valued beyond his merits. His 
warm affection for his family was re- 
markable. He enjoyed no pleasures— 
wished to enjoy none—in which they did 
not participate. Even in his hours of 
unsparing labor, when intense thought 
was necessary to the business in hand, 
he loved to have them near him, and 
had acquired the faculty of sympathiz- 
ing in their amusements without suf- 
fering his mind to be diverted from 
his labor. He was happy in his fam- 
ily, and enjoyed life. He felt a just 
pride in the affairs of his town and place 
of residence, interesting himself in alt 
improvements. He was a man of sin- 
gular purity of life, generous and hos- 
pitable ; his house was open and his 
numerous friends always welcome. 
He rests from his labors, and his works 
do follow him. From the midst of 
life’s responsibilities he has been sud- 
denly called to a blessed eternity, leav- 
ing an irreparable void, by his depart- 
ure, in a loving circle of friends, over 
whom the dark shadow of sorrow has 
deeply fallen, for he was to all, within 
the sphere of his influence, a faithful 
and unfailing friend. No ostentation 
sullied the purity of his benevolence. 
His rare disinterestedness and emi- 
nent kindness of heart led him ever 
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to seek opportunities of doing good. 
So ready and efficient was he that all 
who had the privilege of his friend- 
ship turned to him in emergency with 
a reliance that was never disappointed. 
He lived not for himself alone. He 
had a heart for justice, for God, and 
the right. That heart is still, but it 
was one of those 


* That rule our spirits from the Urns.” 


On November 1, 1832, Col. Potter 
married Clara Adela, daughter of John 
Underwood, Esq.,of Portsmouth. She 
died at Manchester, March 19, 1854, 
aged 51 years. Their children were : 

1. Joseph, b. June 1833. 

2. Treat Wentworth, b. January 1, 
1836. 

3. Drown, b. Feb. 8, 1838; Quar. 
Mas. Serj. 1st Michigan regt. of vol- 
unteers ;_ killed by a band of guerillas 
at Garlick’s Landing, Va., June 13, 
1862. He was a young man of much 
promise, and was greatly esteemed by 
those who knew him. 

The first two sons survive. 


>? 
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His second marriage, November 11, 
1856, was with Miss Frances Maria, 
daughter of Gen. John McNeil,* of 
Hillsborough, distinguished as an of- 
ficer of the army, and especially 
for his daring and bravery in the bat- 
tles of Chippewa and Niagara, in 1814. 
After his marriage with Miss McNeil, 
Col. Potter resided at Hillsborough, 
in the family mansion, the former resi- 
dence of Gov. Benjamin Pierce, and 
cultivated the farm. 


*Gen. McNeil, son of Lt. John Me- 
Neil, of Hillsborough, married Elizabeth 
Andrews, the eldest daughter of the late 
Gov. Benjamin Pierce, and sister of 
President Franklin Pierce. Their chil- 
dren were :—(1) Lt. John W. S. MeNeil, 
of the army. who fell mortally wounded 
in leading an attack upon an Indian 
camp in Florida, September 10, 1837: 
(2) Elizabeth. who married Capt. H. W. 
Benham, of the army: (3) Frances, who 
married Col. Potter: (4) Benj. Pierce, of 
the army. who d. at Bosten June 12, 
1853. Gen. John MeNeil died at Wash- 
ington. D. C.. Feb. 23. 1850, in the 66th 
vear of hisage. Mrs. MeNeil d. March, 
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In the March, 1882, number of the 
GRANITE MONTHLY is an account of 
Wilton, N. H., by Mr. Conner, which 
appears to have been taken from the 
Centennial of the town. So much is left 
out, which in fact isthe most important, 
and so many errors occur, that it is 
necessary to ask for a small space to 
make additions and corrections. 

First. as to the fall of the meeting- 
house in 1773. ‘The article states 
that but ten stanzas are in existence. 
The poem consists of forty-two stan- 
zas, was composed by Nathaniel Allen, 
and is quite common, and a copy of 
it may be published in the GraniTE 
MONTHLY. 


Next in order, in the Revolutionary 
period, the name of Major Isaac Frye 


does not appear. It is granted that 
his early death after his return from 
the war, and his poverty, such that his 
descendants know not where he was 
buried, and no stone marks the spot, 
accounts for this; but history, which 
is more enduring, makes frequent men- 
tion of his exploits and bravery. When 
captain he was detailed on important 
duties. Going into the army as a 
private, he advanced through all 
grades, served through the war, and 
retired with a major’s commission, 
which the writer had the pleasure of 
rescuing from a garret, where it was 
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found in some old papers. It is now 
in the hands of Wellington Frye, of 
Wilton, a great-grandson, who highly 
prizes it. 

No mention is made in the article 
of Wilton’s great educator, one who 
has done more for the town than any 
other man. From the gifted pen of 
Gov. Isaac Hill the following extract 
is taken: 

“Thomas Beede, as a clergyman 
and guide, as the pattern of christian 
peace and usefulness, respected by 
all, beloved by all, who for the space 
of twenty years was never known to 
utter a reproach, or to deserve or re- 
ceive reproach, the name of Thomas 
Beede, not only in his own town of 
Wilton, but in all adjacent towns within 
a compass of twenty miles, is embalmed 
in the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ants. Our residence was at first ten 
miles from Wilton, and the last thirty 
years forty miles from Wilton ; yet we 
have had frequent opportunities to 
‘read, learn, mark, and inwardly di- 
gest,’ his many excellent precepts, and 
to admire both his social and religious 
character. He frequently supplied the 
pulpit at Amherst, where we resided 
in Our minority ; we have not only lis- 
tened to his sermons, but the many 
which his hearers have called into 
print,*the hand. which now writes has 
composed almost exclusively the types 
of several in each year for seven suc- 
cessive years ; and we never saw from 
his pen or heard from his mouth an 
unmeaning, a weak, an ill-natured, or 
an immoral sentence or idea. ‘If any 
m tn has lived in this state whose power 
of ‘ moral suasion’ has been exercised 
beyond that of another, and exercised 
to be felt, the esteemed clergyman of 
Wilton who has been named is that 
man. 

“The usefulness of Mr. Beede was 
not confined to the desk; it was 
directed to the worldly not less than 
the spiritual welfare of the generation 
which has been born and grown up 
since the commencement of the cen- 
tury. Though living on a small salary 
he was a finished scholar—a writer with 
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all the ease and purity of style of an 
Addison. He was the voluntary in- 
structor of the young men of the town 
and vicinity. 

* No clergyman of New Hampshire 
was better known in his native state 
than Thomas Beede; there are few 
men who have written and delivered 
sermons of greater practical utility— 
better adapted to the improvement 
and edification of both youth and age ; 
few who have better or more frequent- 
ly, than he has done, gladdened the 
hearts of the disconsolate, assuaged 
the grief of the mourner and the dis- 
tressed, and administered the comforts 
of a holy hope to the sick and the dy- 
ing.” 

He was frequently chaplain of the 
legislature, and preached the election 
sermon in 1815. He founded the 
first lyceum in the state, taught the 
first Bible-class, and was the first to in- 
troduce the Sunday-school into the 
state. He fitted for college some of 
the first men and authors of the state— 
Barrett, Greeley, Burton. His beau- 
tiful penmanship he imparted to his 
scholars, and thecopy-like handwriting 
of the late Hon. Isaac Spalding was 
traced to his instruction. It is hoped 
that some memoir of this great and 
good man may be prepared some day. 
His grandson, Rev. Samnel Barrett 
Stewart, of Lynn, should attend to 
this, and he would be assured that his 
work would be fully appreciated. 

E. H. S. 


Gov. John Wentworth, in his annual 
message to the General Assembly of 
New Hampshire, thus speaks of our 
schools, 1771: 


* Among other important consider- 
ations, the promotion of learning very 
obviously calls for legislative care. 
The insufficiency of our present laws 
for the purpose must be too evident, 
seeing nine tenths of your towns are 
wholly without schools, or have such 
vagrant foreign masters as are much 
worse than none, being for the most 
part unknown in their principles and 
deplorably illiterate.” 
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FAMILIAR SKETCHES OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


BY C. 

This handsome book is truly an in- 
teresting one for both the illustrious 
and numerous alumni and the public, 
for it is full of precisely that kind of in- 
formation that leaves the reader many 
times better off than it found him. 
The author has brought together an 
abundance of anecdotes and statistics, 
and has succeeded in doing just what 
hundreds of others have long wished 
to be done, but singularly enough the 
task of doing it has been left for Mr. 
Cunningham, who bravely set to work 
a year ago to make an attempt to pre- 
serve the annals and little histories of 
this famous school. ‘That he has been 
faithful to his self-imposed work is 
sufficiently attested by the volume of 
more than three hundred pages now 
before us. 

The fact that there is a Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy is known all over the 
world, but the methods that made 
this reputation are not so well known. 
The famous statesman that stood at 
the right hand of Charles I was not 
more thorough in his policy than have 
been the principals of Phillips. 

What wonder need arise when we 
read that instead of marking down for 
poor recitations, the early Exeterite 
used occasionally to get knocked 
down, and have his lesson fairly beat- 
en into him. Such drill as this was 
effective. Doubtless the stripes of the 
martyrs were the strong seeds of the 
school. 

It is in the matter of personal inci- 
dents, gleaned from every quarter, 
that this book is admirable. The 
industrious author has accepted and re- 
jected with a skillful hand. Phillips was 
fortunate in having for its second prin- 
cipal a man like Dr. Abbot. In fact, 
as Dr. Soule used to say, he was its sec- 
ond founder. He was a man who un- 
sparingly gave his youth, his manhood, 
and his ripe old age, to the building 
up of this little republic of learning. 


R. CORNING, 


As the writer says: “ He found a 
school few in numbers and backward 
in scholarship. The life he infused 
made the academy celebrated.” 

The chapter devoted to Dr. Abbot 
is full of inter -st to the lover of Phillips, 
inasmuch as it furnishes an insight 
into the building up process, and shows 
the first workings of a now strong in- 
stitution. 

After the retirement of the venera- 
ble Dr. Abbot came Dr. Soule, under 
whose paternal care, for nearly half a 
century, the best interests of the acad- 
emy were conserved, so that when he 
laid aside the burden he saw, in the 
contemplation of his life’s work, one 
of the richest rewards that ever fell to 
the lot of man. 

There is no course that has operat- 
ed so equally to the advantage of the 
academy as the long and loving fidel- 
ity of Drs. Abbot and Soule. It 
was the long service on the part of 
Dr. Taylor that made Andover famous, 
and in later days, who can gainsay that 
the remarkable growth and celebrity 
of S. Paul’s School is not almost 
wholly due to the head and heart of 
Dr. Coit. Fortunate, indeed, are the 
schools that can boast of services like 
these. 

The business-like suggestion of Mr. 
Cunningham that the trustees give to 
the public each year a full account of 
the funds, available and prospective, 
thereby increasing the general out- 
side interest in the institution, and 
at the same time relieving a certain 
tendency in suspicious minds concern- 
ing the fabulous wealth of this and 
similar institutions, is well worthy of 
consideration. For a long time Exe- 
ter has been far in advance of her sis- 
ter academies in the important matter 
of student government, her policy be- 
ing that the students are young gentle- 
men, not young barbarians, and, so far 
as report goes, the system has worked 
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admirably. The vices of our later 
civilization are sternly and severely 
prohibited, but those innocent accom- 
paniments that, unfortunately, attend 
them, as for exampie billiards, ginger 
beer, and cigarettes, are unnoticed. 

The faculty has not lowered the 
school one whit by adopting a broad- 
guage code of rules and regulations. 
When there are no restrictions on doing 
certain things, the impulse to do them 
is speedily removed. This is in 
strong contrast to a majority of acade- 
mies, whose commands to the students 
are as long as the code of the two 
nations of antiquity, and serve about 
as useful a purpose. 

Mr. Cunningham has gone into bio- 
graphical sketches of the alumni to a 
large extent, and it is by these that 
the reader has the best opportunity of 
judging fur himself why Phillips Exe- 
ter academy has attained so much re- 
nown. 

Beginning with Daniel Webster and 
ending with Robert Lincoln, with such 
men as Everett, Cass, Butler, Smith, 
Bancroft, Hale, and Sparks, interven- 
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ing, why should not the famous old 
school hold her head high among the 
classic halls of the English-speaking 
nations ? 

In conclusion, this admirable work 
gives a history of the societies, the 
school paper, the course of study, in 
fact, every subject connected with the 
academy, is given to the public, even 
to the article of incorporation which 
in itself furnishes an interesting view of 
the purposes and sentiments of the 
founder concerning education and re- 
ligion. 

The book contains several illustra- 
tions of the academy, the town, and 
also pictures of the eminent teachers 
whose labors have made the academy 
a lasting name in the history of educa- 
tion. 

This unpretending sketch of the old 
academy, published in this, its centen- 
nial year, is welcomed not alone to 
the graduates but to hundreds of 
others whose a/ma mater is not so 
favored as the venerable institution on 
the banks of the winding Swamscot. 
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One of the most pleasing parts of 
the historian’s duty is to record the 
names and services of those who have 
acted a leading part in the events 
which make up the annals of any time 
or community. In fact, history is but 
the record of the lives, character and 
actions of leading men, for most of 
the stirring events, popular move- 
ments, and life’s great changes, are 
originated and guided by the few. 

Apparently trivial causes often pro- 
duce lasting and important effects. A 
much quoted writer has said: “ The 
sources of the noblest rivers are to be 
sought in barren mountains or in wild 
and unknown tracts rarely visited.” 

Every humble and unpretentious 
hamlet has its passing and unrecorded 
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events, trifling and unnoticed in their 
origin, and yet it may be great and im- 
portant in their influence, or in the 
making up of the great historic whole. 

It is a pleasing pastime, this con- 
necting the events of the past with the 
records of the present, tracing the foot- 
steps of our ancestors, tracking the 
course of the mountain stream to its 
mysterious fountain. 

The reader of these disconnected 
fragments, if, perchance, they find 
one, need not be told they are selec- 
tions from unpublished records and 
memories, and the writer thereof will 
be content if they interest the few of 
those for whom they were written. 

The village of Whitefield is mostly 
located on lots two and three in the 
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twelfth range, and one in the thirteenth, 
known as the Walker lot. 

In the first draft of lots, as drawn 
for the proprietors by the Rev. Stephen 
Peabody, in 1779, in accordance with 
the original plan and survey as sub- 
mitted to the grantees, there were but 
one hundred and four divisions into 
lots, and those of seventy-five acres 
each, located upon either side of a 
road running through the midst of the 
township, as mapped and numbered 
by the surveyor, Col. Henry Gerrish. 
Of these, ninety were distributed 
among the petitioners, and four were 
reserved for the cause of religion and for 
the support of schools. This distribution 
of shares and location of lots remained 
in force for twenty-three years, and 
formed the basis for the levying of all 
taxes and for the apportionment of 
expenses necessary to the settlement 
and development of the new country. 

But in 1802, there having been no 
really permanent settlement made, and 
time having obliterated all marks, 
metes and bounds of the Gerrish 
survey, a new one was ordered, and all 
previous divisions and allotments were 
declared “ null and void ;” and to Jere- 
miah Eames, jr., Esq., was appointed 
the task of dividing into suitable lots, 
and resetting the metes and bounds of 
the township of Whitefield. This he 
did in the summer of that year, and the 
present plan was adopted on the 28th 
of September, 1802, which divided 
the town into two hundred and ten 
lots. From these a draft was made 
of two to each original right or title, 
and thus one hundred and eighty- 
eight lots found distinct owners, at 
least in name. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that years ago most of 
the individuals whose names were at- 
tached to these divisions of land were 
already dead, and their earthly titles 
extinguished. 

The first material change in the 
ownership of these Whitefield lands, 
from the original or granted owner- 
ship, was in October, 1793. 

Tax claims had been unnoticed by 
the proprietors until it became neces- 
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sary to sell the lands to pay the assess- 
ments. ‘This was done in accordance 
with the law for such cases enacted, 
and at the house of Capt. Benjamin 
French, inn-holder at Dunstable, Mass., 
October 28, 1793. at vendue, Frederick 
French and Samuel Minot became the 
principal owners of the entire township 
of Whitefield. 

This Frederick was a son of Capt. 
Benjamin French, who was one of the 
“committee of safety” in those 177 
days, and an active partisan of the 
loyal order. His mother was a grand- 
daughter of Capt. John Lovewell, the 
hero of the “ Pigwacket” fight with 
the Indians in 1725. He was twenty- 
seven years old when he bought the 
fourth part of Whitefield’s forfeited land 
titles, and was acting as clerk at this 
vendue. 

As a justice of the peace he admin- 
istered the oath of office to Col. Sam- 
uel Adams, who was chosen to preside 
at the first meeting of the proprietors 
of Whitefield. Col. Adams was also 
chosen assessor, along with Capt. Robert 
Foster and Josiah Melvin, at this meet- 
ing. 

Samuel Minot, who in 1793 became 
prospective if not real owner of a 
large portion of Whitefield’s undevel- 
oped timber lands, was a land spec- 
ulator of Concord, Mass. ‘Taking 
advantage of the accidental or forced 
sales of the valuable tract thus thrown 
upon the market by the demands of 
unsatisfied claims, he purchased, by 
payment of a proprietor’s tax of 335. 
g#. per share, about one half the area 
of the township, or nine thousand 
acres. His son, Jonas Minot, was 
proprietors’ clerk and fiduciary through 
all the years between the second 
organization of the proprietary, in 
1790, and the final establishment of a 
town with incorporated rights and 
privileges in 1804. 

Upon the northern outskirts of the 
village, on the hill road to Lancaster, 
is the “Benjamin Bowles” farm—a 
title derived from the early tiller of 
its soil. It formed a part of the Asa 
King purchase from Simuel Minot, in 
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1813. Previous to the}ownership of 
Minot it was a portion of the Henry 
Gerrish title, according to the original 
grant of 1774, and re-apportionment of 
1802. This Col. Henry Gerrish was 
the original surveyor of the township, 
in 1779. ‘This has been considered 
by some as a “survey upon paper,” 
merely, but there was a strong witness, 
we believe, as late as 1815, in favor of 
his actual survey, at least upon the 
southern or * Lloyd’s Hill” line, where 
were his initials distinctly marked, 
“H. G.,” upon a corner tree still flour- 
ishing. 

He was a native of Boscawen, and, 
at the breaking out of the Revolution 
was thirty-two years of age, and was 
an active leader in the affairs of that 
community. At the age of twenty- 
four he was prominent in the civil as 
well as military affairs of the province, 
and was a delegate to the first 
convention, in Being a 
surveyor, 


state 
land 
often in 
demand in locating and mapping these 
wild northern districts. He 
captain of militia at the opening of 
the war, and marched with his 
pany to Medford upon the receipt of 
the news of the battle of Lexington. 
He was present at the 
Burgovne, fighting in 
against the left flank of the British ; 
and he was clerk at the sale of the 
plunder captured at Batten Kill at that 
time. 

He was 
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his services were 
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a celebrated blacksmith, as 
well as land-surveyor, and forged mill- 
cranks and made mill-saws, it is said, 
upon a common anvil, at his smithy’s 
forge. In after years, as population 
increased and the tide of travel by 
carriages and with heavy teams set in 
along the valley of the Merrimack, he 
established a tavern known the 
* Travelers’ Home,” where in gener- 
ous, old-fashioned style, he dispensed 
hospitality to the traveling public. 
Col. Gerrish, by means of his knowl- 
edge of the lands and affairs in this 
northern part of the state, became an 
extensive land-owner, large tracts com- 
ing into his possession at low tax rates. 


as 
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He was a son of Capt. Stephen Ger- 
rish, also one of the original grantees 
of Whitefield, and a man of note and 
esteem in those early eighteenth cen- 
tury days, a native of Newbury, Mass. 

What is now known as the Chase lot, 
numbered one in the eleventh range, 
was originally a long, triangular shaped 
section, having its base to the south- 
west. against the Parker lot, and run- 
ning along the Dalton line to a point 
just north of the B., C. & M. Railroad 
station, and containing 72 acres. In 
the allotment it fell to the 
share of Benjamin Newhall, or Newell, 
as many of the family now write the 
name. ‘There were three of them 
among the grantees of the town, all 
from Lynn, Mass., where the progen- 
itors of the American Newells first 
located, about A. D. 1630. 

}enjamin and Aaron were brothers, 
and successful cordwainers in their 
native Lynnfield. Increase, who was 
of another branch of the same family, 
was an officer in the Revolutionary 
ariny. He was a tanner by trade, and 
also an inn-keeper. He died in 1815, 
at the old homestead of his lineal an- 
Descendants of this same 
Newhall family still reside in town, in 
the persons of Abel S. Newell, Mrs. 
Sailey Dame, and Mrs. Col. Joseph 
Colby. 

But the Newhalls failed to “ keep 
their titles clear’? in Whitefield, and | 
Capt. French paid the accumulated — 
taxes on the seventy-two acre triangle, 
and held it for the future occupation 
of Elder Jonathan Chase, who took 
possession in 1824. He located his 
primitive home on the extreme north- 
ern or narrowest point of the lot, and 
many of the passing generation weli 
remember the old log house, as it stood 
just below the present “* Brown Lumber 
Company's” mills. The little trout 
stream, known in those days as “Chase’s 
brook,” came rollicking down from 
the Dalton hills, entering John’s river 
just in the rear of the house. 

A gravelly mound of peculiar forma- 
tion, thought by some to have been of 
artificial origin, stood just in front of 
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the ancient domicile, about where the 
office of the lumber company now is 
located. Previous to the Chase own- 
ership, however, and following that of 
Capt. French, there was a division of 
titles, Reynold Way and Calvin White 
having sixty acres off the south 
end, and Elias Bascom the remaining 
twelve acres in the acute angle of the 
lot. These were all united in 1824 in 
the latter ownership, and conveyed to 
John Perkins, and by him sold to 
Elder Chase. Afterward, in 1829, it 
came into possession of Hon. A. M. 
Chase, a son of Jonathan. 

The title of Joseph Hart, one of the 
grantees of the town by the pleasure 
of the royal governor, John Went- 
worth, Esq., was numbered fifty-six, 
which, in the second, or re-survey, be- 
came two in the eleventh and eight in 
the seventh ranges, the former of which, 
in the later years, formed a part of the 
J. M. Gove farm. But it knew other 
owners before a permanent settler was 
secured ; for Mr. Hart, like many or 


most of his associates, failed to pay his 
portion of the necessary assessments, 


and Samuel Minot secured the title 
from Edward Cutts, the United States 
collector of taxes. Minot had paid 
the demands against it for many years 
before taking a deed. It afterward 
formed a part of the thousand or two 
acre tract purchased by Asa King, and 
we believe Capt. N. C. King first com- 
menced the clearing of it. Through 
the hands of various owners passed the 
western division of thirty acres, until in 
1852 James Gilchrist deeded it to 
A. M. Chase, and it now forms a part 
of the present Chase homestead. 
Jonathan Chase came hither from 
Unity, his birth-place, in 1824, with his 
family, a wife and four children, the 
one son being the late Hon. A. M. 
Chase. This Jonathan was a preacher 
of some renown in the Methodist 
church. 
a long line of noted Thomases, Sam- 
uels, Josephs, and Jonathans, from that 
Aquila who came from Cornwall, 
England, in 1639, settling in Hamp- 
ton. There were warriors, and min- 


He was a descendant through | 
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isters, and merchants, and judges, 
scattered all along the line from Aquila 
to Jonathan. For a hundred years or 
more they retained the ancient heraldic 
insignia to which they were entitled in 
the days of English chivalry. It is 
described in the early records as elab- 
orate and noteworthy. ‘There were 
four silvery crosses on a field of red, 
on a blue corner of which was a gold- 
en lion passant, The crest—a golden 
lion rampant, holding in his paws a 
silver cross. Beneath the arms proper 
was the ancient family motto—* For- 
ward.” 

After a score or more of years in 
their primitive house, the family moved 
into a commodious frame cottage sit- 
uated just north of the present resi- 
dence of Alison Brown. It was like 
the traditional “old red farm-house” of 
New England; and as we see it now 
against our life’s morning horizon, it 
was embowered in lilacs and roses that 
almost hid the eastern front, leaning 
over the path from the gate, and sweet- 
ening all the air. 

This second generation of the Chase 
family homestead was burned in the 
summer of 1854, the same season that 
is remembered in town as the “ year of 
conflagrations,”” when so many thou- 
sand acres of valuable timber lands 
were left a scene of black desolation. 

It was from this cottage upon the 
hill-side that Jonathan, when he grew 
old, was carried across the valley to 
the grave-yard yonder, in a retired 
corner of which a plain marble shaft 
tells the reader that Rev. Jonathan 
Chase died November 11, 1836, aged 
He was called the pioneer of 
Methodism in Whitefield. Many of 
his religious ideas were of the stern old 
Puritanic stamp, but he is remembered 
by surviving associates and neighbors 
with kindness and respect. 

Situated in the midst of charming 
prospects of the grand old hills, upon 
a broad plain just south of the burned 
red cottage site, thay had builded a 
large and commodious modern farm- 
house, adapted to the increased wants 
of the family, and here, for many years, 
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the Hon. A. M. Chase dispensed his 
plain but generous-hearted hospitality, 
and from here, in 1876, was he gath- 
ered to the family corner in the little 
“« God’s acre” among the hills. He had 
lived but sixty-nine years, as we count 
years, by summers’ suns and winters’ 
colds, but in the events and experiences 
of the world he had rounded a full 
measure of years. He was one of 
New England’s representative men, 
and in the world of politics, in social 
life, and in the whirl of business, he 
was well and favorably known beyond 
his native New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chase was an earnest agitator in the 
great struggle against slavery, and was 
early numbered among its prominent 
leaders, being a co-worker with Hale, 
Sumner and Wilson. He was noted 
for his fearless independence in the 
promulgation of his advanced political 
ideas, and for his entire unselfishness 
while battling for what he considered 
the rights of humanity. He needs no 
epitaph engraved in stone, for is not 
his memory embalmed in the hearts of 
his many friends and associates ? 


It was, we think, a strange idea of 


Col. Eames to locate his number one 
range in the midst of this township 
rather than upon one side, in his sur- 
vey; but thus we have it. There is 
little in the numbering, however, so we 
have it for a title; and number one 
in the first range fits as closely by the 
side of number one in the eleventh, as 
does number one in the second upon 
the south side. The title to number 
one in the fourth range, another angu- 
lar lot on the western border of the 
town, back of the Burns pond outlet, 
was once in the name of Jonathan 
Dix, the great grandfather of Gen. 
John A. Dix, and one of the origi- 
nal grantees of the township. He was 
a native of Massachusetts, and by trade 
a tanner. He removed to Boscawen, 
N. H., about 1790, with the family of 
his son, Timothy Dix, sr. His grand- 
son, Col. Timothy, jr., in the first year 
of this century, purchased a large 
tract in the northern part of the state, 
which, in 1805, was granted in, and 
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has since borne his name, Dixville, 
which has become somewhat renowned 
in these later years for its bold and 
romantic scenery. It remained in his 
possession, however, but a few years, 
as, on account of its wild and far-away 
situation, he was unable to procure the 
necessary settlers, in accordance with 
the terms of the grant, and it soon 
passed by tax-sale and otherwise into 
other hands. 

At the date of the grant of White- 
field, in 1774, the grandfather, Jonathan 
Dix, was, we believe, in Canterbury, but 
whether as a resident, or in his military 
capacity (for he was an ancient war- 
rior), we are uninformed. In the original 
draft his title was number twenty-nine, 
which, in the first or 1793 tax-sale, 
was bid off by Samuel Minot, but 
was soon redeemed by the original 
owner. 

In the new division, or 1802 draft, 
this number two in the fourth range 
was a part of his allotment, the other 
section being in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the town, afterward oc- 
cupied by Ephraim James. The first 
Jonathan kept his title good until near 
the close of his life, which was a long 
and eventful one. He died at Bos- 
cawen, in 1804, aged 94 years. 

Between this lot and the present 
Parker farm was a part of the Timothy 
Nash grant, cornering near the outlet 
of the Burns pond. The other divis- 
ion to this title being near the head of 
the same body of water, number two 
in the seventh range. This Nash wiil 
be remembered as a renowned hunter 
of this “Cohos” section, and the fortu- 
nate discoverer of the White Mountain 
notch, in 1771. He was active in pro- 
curing funds for locating and building 
a road connecting the Coos with the 
“ Pequawket country,” by way of his 
recently discovered gateway of the 
mountains. Of the birth, death, or 
burial-place, of this one of those his- 
toric names of 

** giant men 
Whose deeds have linked, with every 
glen, 
And every hill, and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior dream ,~ 
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we are uninformed ; but his monument 
is located, and is as lasting as the crys- 
tal hills. 

Another of Whitefield’s early land- 
holders, one of the original ninety- 
four, was the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 
the early and renowned historian of 
New Hampshire. He was then a 
settled minister over the first church 
in Dover, where he labored from 1767 
to 1787. It was during this period 
that he prepared the first volume of 
his History of New Hampshire, it 
being published in 1784. ‘The same 
year he, incompany with Dr. Cutler, of 
Ipswich, Mass., and some others, made 
a tour of observation and scientific ex- 
ploration around the White Mountains, 
at which time it is more than probable 
Mount Washington received its name. 
This is said to be Prof. Tuckerman’s 
view of the origin of the name. In 
his third volume, which appeared in 
1792, the historian speaks of it as 
being “ Zr/e/y distinguished by the 
name of Mount Washington.” 

Belknap was the author of several 
other important works, particularly his 
“American Biography.” It was dur- 
ing the first year of his residence in 
Dover that he formed the acquaintance 
of Rev. George Whitefield, then itine 
rating through the older towns of New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. Who, 
among the early petitoners for this 
grant, admirers of that zealous old 
pioneer of Methodism in this prov- 
ince, first suggested his name to be 
attached to the embryo town, or 
whether it was the governor himself, 
whom Whitefield also claimed as a 
friend and encourager, it would be a 
satisfaction to know. Belknap died 
in Boston in 1798. His share in the 
town was number eighty-three, which 
the later division made to be numbers 
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four in the sixth and one in the 
tenthranges ;—the firstafterward known 
as the “ Holt Kimball farm,” and the 
other—the extreme south-west corner 
of the town—where Henry Gerrish first 
marked the boundary line, and carved 
his “ H. G.”’ on the hemlock corner. 
Samuel Minot secured the Belknap 
title by payment of taxes, and in 1805 
Col. Kimball became the owner of 
number four. 

One of the wounded soldiers at the 
initiatory fight of the Revolution at 
Concord, was Capt. Nathan Barrett, 
who led a company on that memora- 
ble day, and afterward did the patriot 
cause valiant service. 

Atthe meeting of the proprietors 
of Whitefield, in 1794, held at Dun- 
stable, he was chosen one of the as- 
sessors of the township, along with 
David Page, also of Concord, Mass., and 
Nathaniel Peabody, of Atkinson, N. H. 
How he came possessed of the Sam- 
uel Harris title number three, in the 
eleventh range, we are unadvised, but 


many of the older residents of the 
town still remember the familiar title 
of the “old Barrett lot’? as once at- 


tached to the wild hill, the summit of 
the late John M. Gove farm, south of 
the village. And the memory of the 
early proprietor, the doughty “Colonel,” 
still lingers among the surviving an- 
cients of the town. Mrs. Col. Joseph 
Colby well remembers him in the days 
of 1812, at Concord, Mass., where he 
was living, still an old She 
was then a girl of eight years, and 


soldier. 


resided with her father, Ezra New- 
hall, in that historic old town. Many 
of our earlier citizens still cherish 


recollections of Col. Barrett in White- 
field as late as 1825. Let the “ old 
Barrett hill”’ still perpetuate his mem- 
ory among us. 
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REV. 


( Conc 


CuHarLes WaLKer. from Woodstock, 





Conn., entered the school at 

of 26, in 1817. After a preparation 
of four years he entered the seminary 
at Andover in 1826. He was ordained 


pastor of the church in Rutland, Vt., 
in 1823, and after a pastorate of twel 
years he | 


twe 


ecame the pastor of the 


church ttleb 
he in 1846, to 


From 1864 he resided 


In en 


irom WwW 
Pittsford. 


singhan 


Bra ro’, 
ad, 


remoy 





_ 
ton, N. Y., until his deat 1870, 
The degree of D. D.w cor rred 
upon him by the Vermont Un 

in 1847. He _ publishe ul s 
mons, an article upon ‘ t f 
and, also, one upon repentar 

Mr. Walker was a man of 
On the soundness of his lament 
the pe ople were re y to! From 
each of his three pastorates there 
reason to believe there is a con 
on high thankful that a lat ! 
he relinquished his 
ments, and gave himself to t of 
the ministry. 

Joun M. Exus, from Keer ( 
tered the school in 1818: | 
at Dartmouth College in 1822 1 at 
Andover in 1825. He was 
as a tanner, and left it in view a 
foreign mission; but the o gy of 
our western country drew I ) that 
direction. The day after his grad 
tion. with two others of his 
was ordained to the work of the min 
istry in the old South Church in Bos- 
ton. This was done at the request of 


the Domestic Missionary Society of 
New York. It is to | 
at that time measures were taken, in 
view of the formation of a national 
home missionary society, which was 
soon in active operation. Furnished 


noticed that 


with $100, Mr. Ellis made his way, in 


» 
- 





ISAAC 


WILLEY. 


ludedd.) 


the 


then 
state of Illinois. 


six weeks, to Kaskaskia, 


largest town in the 


After laboring two years a Presbyterian 
church was formed, and he was install- 
ed the pastor. At the same time he 





was appointed one of a committee 
for the establishment of a college. 
Jacksonville was decided upon as the 
site for it, and eight acres of land were 
secured, and the stakes stuck for the 
college buildings. 

In the spring of 1828 Mr. Ellis 
married a Christian lady from Mar- 
5 France, who had made her 

it that « intrv a a teacher. 

Her ! re] n from Kaskas- 
ia to Jack He, wher had se- 
red the f tion « church. He 
ragement o alary of 

SO per an! e paid in pro- 
lu He re ne Sabbath in 
f for mis iry purposes. By this 

zement he was able to preach in 
S) ld 1 to n the formation 
rch there, and in several other 

( \ letter of s about this 
t elating to ope as in Illinois 
fe frist laborers and for the es- 
tablishment of a college, reached the 
eves of ral students in Yale Col- 
lege, and induced seven of them to 
seek this as their field of labor. The 

yortant influence which they ex- 
erted and the labors which they per- 
formed have become matters of his- 
tory Mr. Ellis was installed pastor 
f this church at Jacksonville in 1830, 
and the record is, “that the female 


seminary and its beautiful grounds 
continue an honor to him and to his 
accomplished wife.” 

Mr. Ellis commenced his labors for 
the American Education Society in 
1832. In his movements he took an 


active part in the establishment of 
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Wabash College, in Crawfordsville, In- 
diana. Land to the amount of fif- 
teen acres had been purchased for the 
purpose, and he, with seven other 
Christian men, in 1832, went into the 
forest, selected the location for the 
college, kneeled upon the snow and 
commended the enterprise to God in 
prayer. 

His family were still in Jacksonville, 
where, in the summer of 1833, the 
cholera prevailed. On his return from 
an absence of some weeks, the first 
intelligence which he received from 
his family was that his wife and his 
two, children were dead and buried. 
For a time he was overwhelmed by 
the crushing blow. But through the 
strength which he received from above 
and the intense interest which he felt 
in his work, he continued in his active 
services, a fact showing the inexpedi- 
ency of settling down in despondency 
under trials. ‘The mind is sustained 
by the grace of God in connection 
with its own active efforts. 

He came to New England in the 


service of the Education Society, and 
secured large collections. ‘These la- 
bors he continued for three or four 


years, but his attachment to the West 
led him again into that wild region. 
He was soon engaged in establishing 
Marshall College. From 1 $36 to 1840 
we find him at Grass Lake, Michigan, 
where he gathered a church, and be- 
came its pastor. He preached exten- 
sively in all that region, in log-houses, 
school-houses, and private dwellings. 
In four years the little church rose to 
the number of one hundred, and two 
other churches were set off from its 
borders. The Sabbath-school became 
prosperous, and several young men 
were set forward in their course of 
preparation for the Christian minisiry. 

Mr. Ellis, and his wife whom he had 
married in the East, the daughter of 
Dr. Moore, of Milford, N. H., devot- 
ed themselves with untiring zeal to 
the missionary work, living upon the 
pittance of a salary. At length it be- 
came evident that the western climate 
did not favor the health of his wife, 
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that she could not long endure it, and 
he returned East. In 1840 he became 
pastor of the church in Hanover Cen- 
ter, N. H. A new house of worship 
was erected, and his ministry was 
crowned with a blessing, but in less 
than two years sickness came upon 
him, followed by a loss of voice ; but 
he was soon engaged in an agency for 
Dartmouth College. While as yet he 
could hardly speak a loud word he se- 
cured important aid to the college. 

In 1844 the society for the promo- 
tion of collegiate and theological edu- 
cation in the West came into existence, 
into which Mr. Ellis entered with his 
accustomed zeal. In 1854-5 the at- 
tention of the people of the land was 
called particularly to the territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. The acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Ellis with the new coun- 
tries of the West led him to feel that 
an opportunity was presented for him 
to exert an influence in these new 
fields. He at once formed the pur- 
pose of securing ten thousand acres 
of land, of engaging Christian people 
to go on, occupy and cultivate it, 
there to establish Christian institutions, 
cominence and establish a 

To carry out such a purpose, 
summer of 


schools, 
college. 
in the he made a 
journey into those regions and entered 
into a contract for the land. He re- 
turned to Nashua, the place of his 
residence, 


18ss, 


to make arrangements for 
the « olony ; but he was seized with a 
fever which terminated his life in eight 
days, at the age of sixty-two. He 
died, we are informed, in great peace. 
By his will he gave $3,300, in equal 
portions, to Illinois, Wabash, and Wit- 
tinberg Colleges, toward a fund for 
scholarships. In three instances he 
had paid premiums of $200 each for 
essays on important subjects. In the 
course of his labors he had acquired a 
small property, and understood how to 
use it in the service of his Lord, and 
for the benefit of his fellow-men. 
They who devise and execute liberal 
things are not numerous. 

Ortanpo G. THATCHER, from Graf- 
ton, Vt., entered the school in 1817 ; 
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graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1823; studied theology with the class 
at college under the instruction of the 
president and professors ; was ordain- 
ed pastor of the church in Colebrook 
in February, 1825, from which place 
he was dismissed in 1829. The same 
year he became the pastor of the 
church in Bradford, where he remained 
until he died, in 1837, at the age of 
42. The time of his service was com- 
paratively short, but he every where 
left the impression that he was a ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that he was used by him for the ad- 
vancement of his kingdom. ‘The rec- 
ord of thirty-one received to the Chris- 
tian church during his ministry of eight 
years in Bradford aids us in believing 
that a humble and faithful pastor does 
not labor any where without important 
results. 





Joun C. Lorp entered the school in 
1818; graduated at Hamilton College 
in 182 read law three years and was 


admitted to the bar in 182 but 
changed his course, and entered the 


theological seminary at Auburn, N. Y., 
and graduated in 1833. He became 
the minister of the Presbyterian church 
in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1835, at which 
station he remained until 1873. He 
died in 1877. ‘The degree of D. D. 


was conferred upon him by Hamilton 





College. He published * Lectures to 
Young Men” and “Lectures on Civili- 
zation.” 

PHomas Hatz, from Cornish, began 
study at Meriden in 1817; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1823 ; studied 
theology with Rev. Dr. Burton, of 

) 


Thetford, Vt. He was settled as pas- 
tor of the church in Waterford, Vt., in 
1825 ; at Water- 
ford again in acting pastor at 
Vershire and Guildhall in 1844; at 
Bethlehem and Franconia in 1859. 
He died at Guildhall, Vt., in 
aged 61. 

Jacos Lirrte, from Boscawen, en- 
tered the school in 1817; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1822; at An- 
dover Seminary in 1825. The next 
spring, with his companion, he started 


at Norwich in 1831: 
1835; 


1559, 


34! 


in a wagon for Ohio, and there labored 
as a missionary for one year, and was 
ordained pastor of the church in 
Granville in 1827. 

In the commencement of his course 
he went from the business of a farmer, 
and carried his habits of industry and 
economy into his course of study. 
Though a Christian young man of the 
strictest sect, he had a-vein of wit 
which, in the course of his ten years 
of study, was of no small importance 
to himself and to his associates ; but 
when he had completed his course of 
study so impressed was he with the 
importance and solemnity of the work 
before him that he said toa friend that 
he feared he had mistaken his calling. 
But the church prospered under his 
care ; repeated revivals were enjoyed. 
The population of the place increased 
and he soon had one of the largest 
churches and parishes in the region. 
Something more than thirteen hundred 
were at different times received to the 
communion of his church. He was 

offered a professorship in Mari- 
etta College, in that state ; but his at- 
tachment to his people was such that 
he could induced to leave 
them. He became alter a time to be 
regarded as the father of his people. 
The young people were accustomed to 
seek his advice h year he 


once 


be 


Once each 
invited the young women to his house 
and gave them such advice as a Chris- 
tian father would give his daughter. 
On another day the young men came 
to listen to his counsels. He wasa 
student of the Word of God, and 
the delight which he found in these 
studies, he endeavoreca to impart to 
others. For many years he had a 
large which met in his 
church on Sabbath evening. Others 
came to listen, and the house was gen- 
erally filled. 

His new year sermons attracted 
large audiences. ‘They abounded in 
facts relating to his people, in the no- 
tices of the events of the past year, 
such as the births and deaths, the con- 
tributions to benevolent objects, the 
number of persons found intoxicated, 


close 
ie 
= 
I: 


Bible-class, 
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and those guilty of other immoralities 
which he thought proper to notice. 
He said of himself, in an article in 
the Boston Recorder, * I have labored 
in the same church thirty-six years. 
A large part of the time I have held 
three services on the Sabbath ; visited 
annually one hundred and fifty fami- 
have waded through all the trials 
and secessions in a 
hundred 
churches 


lies ; 
of dissensions 
church of members, 
while of different de- 
nominations were forming in the place. 
Ihave been through the exhausting 
labors of twelve revivals of religion, 
one continuing a year and another a 
year and a half. I have been through 
the trials of watching with the sick, 
and the sorrow trom the death of a 
Yet he could 
age of 68: “I am in 


three 
new 


wife and five children.”’ 
add, at , 

health, and have not lost a Sab>ath 
for twenty years. I have be 
tomed to rise in th 
four and fi 
from the use of intoxicating dri 
from tobacx i 
and coffee, and have } 
brown bread.” A lady of his chu 
remarked tl | 


the 





she eard sts that 
on rising in the morning he invariably 
visited his set bcio the tho ight 


of the worl | 
we discover the secret of 
me NGS 

in the ministry. 


and strength derived from on | 


occupied his mind. Here 
; his SULCCE 


It was inthe wisdom 





After the years of labor for the ben- 
efit of that people and their enlarge- 
ment and prosperity, the sugge 
reached the Mr. Little that 
some of the younger portion of the 


suggestion 


ears Ol 


people would be pleased with a young- 
er man as a minister. He was at once 
ready for a change. He resigned his 


charge, removed from the place, and 
became the acting pastor of the 


church in Warsaw, Indiana, in 1864. 
After two years it appears that he re- 
signed his charge and took up his 
abode at Wabash until he died, in 
1876, aged 81. 

Isaac WILLEy, from Campton, after 
labor upon the farm up to the day he 
was 21, and after teaching one year in 
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different parts of the country, entered 
the school at Meriden in the spring of 
1816, at the age of 22 1-2 years. 
With limited means, which made it 
needful for him to teach in winter, 
he made his preparation and entered 
Dartmouth College in 1818. After 
his graduation, in 1822, he joined 
the class in theology under the in- 
struction of President Tyler and Pro- 
Shurtleff and Haddock, and 
commenced preaching asa missionary 
in 182g. In the fall of that year he 


became connected with 


lessors 


the seminary 
at Andover as a resident licentiate. In 
Sept., 1825, he commenced preaching 
at Rochester, where he was ordeined as 
pastor of the church in the following 
January. He closed 


in 1835 to become the secretary and 


Nis idaVOrs there 


agent of the New Hampshire Mission- 
ary Society. In1 ame pas 


37 he vee | 


tor of the church in Golistown for 

i l ee i 
sixteen years. iN 1553 he assumed 
the responsibilities OL an agent of the 


American Bible 


‘ 








sociely,. Al the same 
. 1 B ; » 
time he became secretary of the New 
| vat a i. © ; luoy 
Ham| hire iol C OUCICLY. nader the 
fae ‘ . 2 | ¢ ae ) the 
IMstruct h O© NOV. yr. Drigoam, tne 
old secret 


ary of the American Bible 


society, ne la yored more or less in t ic 
“y\F 14] ‘ 
state Of Maine and the ite Ol Vermont. 
He } und rt } +! . sel ‘ ’ 
aisO UNGCTLOOR Lh WOrnk Of OFpan- 
ivi nnt 1 ] te ] 
iZinY COUNLY ANG OCU blvie » ICLICS. 


By the encouragement of a valuable 


e: ” ] . . le + > 
portion ot the people, the whois Lal 


Was spread Over by lUiese societies 


: . 3 
hus were his services called for in 


sustaining the interests of these so- 
cieties, and through their agency the 


supply 


uection ol 


rn i. «a } . 1 ‘ 
State Nas been Canvassed ior 


of the Bible and for 
funds once in three or four years for 
the past twenty years. In this way the 
odium of an agent was in part done 


the 


the co 


away, and he was generally made wel- 
come. He retains, in advanced 
age, vivid recollections of the hospi- 
talities which he enjoyed in his labors 
in almost every town in the state, and 
has a strong desire that these societies 
may live and do their work in genera- 
tions yet to come. 

The publications of Mr. Willey are— 


his 
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An Address at the Centennial of the 
Town of Campton, a brief History of 
the First Congregational Church in 
Pembroke, The History of the New 
Hampshire Bible Society, Recollec- 
tions of the Piscataqua Association for 
Ten Years from 1825, The Early 
History of Kimball Union Academy, 
the reports of the New Hampshire 
Missionary Society for three years 
from 1839, and of the New Hamp- 
shire Bible Society for twenty-six years 
from 1850. 

In addition to the foregoing thirty 
young men who commenced their 
studies for the ministry at Meriden, 
there were, at the establishment of the 
institution, a number of valuable young 
men fitting for the ministry in Dart- 
mouth College who were needy of aid. 
Such aid was afforded from its funds, 
and their names stand on record as 
beneficiaries of the institution. They 
were as follows : 

Solomon Adams, from Middleton, 
Mass., who entered the ministry but 
gave himself mainly to teaching, fivst 
in East Machias, Me.,then in Portland, 
and afterward in a young ladies’ school 
in Boston. He died in 1870, after 
a life of much usefulness. 

Silas Blaisdell, from Weare, gradua- 
ted from Dartmouth College in 1817; 
at Andover two years, and with Bishop 
Griswold one year ; ordained in 1822 ; 
rector at Ashfield, Salem and Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

Stephen I. Bradstreet graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1819; at An- 
dover in 1822; preached in Euclid, 
Cleveland, Vermilion, and Sandus- 
ky, Ohio; edited the Ohio Observer, 
and afterward preached in different 
places until he died in 1837. He was 
a devoted disciple of his Master, and 
eminently useful during his short life. 

Jacob Cummings, from Warren, 
Mass., graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1819; andfrom Andover. He 
taught for a time at Atkinson and at 
Hampton; ordained pastor of the 
church at Stratham in 1829 ; at Sharon, 
Mass., 1835 ; atSouthbridge, 1838, and 
at Hillsborough Bridge, N. H., 1843. 
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He took up his residence at Exeter in 
1856, without charge, where he died 
in 1866. A learned and devoted 
Christian man, characterized by patient 
continuance in well duing. 

Calvin Cutler, from Guildhall, Vt., 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1813; at Andover in 1822; ordained 
pastor of the church in Lebanon in 
1823; at Windham in 1828 until he 
died in 1844. An able and faithful 
minister. 

Francis Danforth, from Hillsbor- 
ough, graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1819; at Andover in 1822; 
ordained over the church in Greenfield 
in 1823; at Winchester in 1831, at 
South Hadley, Mass., in 1839, at Clar- 
ence, N. Y.,in 1845, where he died in 
1854. An earnest Christian man and 
useful in his day. 

Alfred Finney, from Plymouth, Vt., 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1815; studied one year at Andover, 
and with Rev. Mr. Lyman, of Brook- 
field, Vt. ; ordained as a missionary of 
the A. B.C. F. M. to the Cherokee 
Indians in 1818, where he labored un- 
til he died, in 1829. 

William Goodell, from Templeton, 
Mass., graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1817 ; at Andover in 1820; or- 
dained a missionary of the A. B.C. 
F. M. in 1822 ; stationed at Beyroot in 
in 1823; at the Island of Malta in 
1828 ; at Constantinople in 1831, un- 
til 1865, when he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and died in 1867, at the age of 
75. The honorary degree was con- 
ferred upon him by two colieges in 


1859. He translated the bible into 
the Armeno-Turkish language. He 


wrote much and well. 

His agency was strongly felt through 
the influence of the British ambas- 
sador, Sir Stratford Caning, in the ab- 
rogation of the death penalty in the 
Turkish Empire. It was to be exe- 
cuted on all who embraced the Gospel, 
or who from any cause abandoned the 
Mohammedan faith. His wide inter- 
course among men, his genial habits, 
and his zeal in the cause of his Lord, 
secured to him an extensive influence. 
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Few men have done more and have 
done their work better. 

Carlton Hurd, from Newport, grad- 
uated at Dartmouth College in 1818, 
and at Andover in 1822. He was or- 
dained pastor of the church in Frye- 
burg, Me., in 1823. Here he spent 
his life, and died in 1855. ‘The degree 
of D. D. was conferred upon him by 
his college in 1855, the year of his 
death. An able and faithful pastor for 
more than thirty years, enjoying the 
confidence and esteem of the people. 
He published several sermons and the 
memoir of his daughter, Marion Lyla 
Hurd. 

Absalom Peters, from Wentworth, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1816; Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary in 1818; ordained pastor of the 
church in Bennington, Vt., in 1820. 
He became secretary of the American 
Home Missionary Society at its for- 
mation, in 1825, for twelve years. He 
then became financial agent of the 
Union Theological Seminary, in the 


City of New York, in 1842; pastor of 


the church in Williamstown from 1844 
to 1853; received the degree of D. D. 
in 1833; published “ Plea for Volun- 
tary Associations,” ‘“‘Sprinkling the 
Only Mode of Baptism,” several ser- 
mons, and “ Life and Times,” a poem. 
He died in New York city in 1869. 

Joshua T. Russell, from Concord, 
entered Dartmouth College in 1814; 
at Nassau Hall in 1816 ; ordained pas- 
tor of the church in Newark, N. J.; 
agent of Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions ; pastor of a church in Jackson, 
Miss., where he died in 1854. 

Jacob Scales, from Freeport, Me., 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1817; at Andover in 1820; ordained 
pastor of the church in West Chester, 
Conn., in 1820 ; at Henniker, in 1827; 
at Cornwall, Vt., in 1839 ; acting pastor 
at Plainfield, 1842 to 1861, where he 
resided until he died, in 1873, aged 85. 
A man thoroughly devoted to his work 
during a long life. 

Marshall Shedd, from Cambridge, 
Mass., graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1817; studied for the ministry with 
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Dr. Homer, of Newton, and Dr. Bates, 
of Dedham ; ordained pastor at Ac- 
ton, Mass., in 1820 ; Clinton, in 1833 ; 
acting pastor at Willsborough, N. Y., 
where, excepting three years at Burling- 
ton, Vt., he continued to reside, preach- 
ing continually until he died in 1872. 

William Shed, from Mont Vernon, 
entered Dartmouth College in 1819 ; 
Andover in 1823; ordained at Brad- 
ford, Vt.,in 1823 ; seaman’s chaplain, 
and protessor in college in New Or- 
leans from 1823 to 1829; pastor in 
Abington, Mass.,in 1829, and died in 
1830 at the age of 33. 

Daniel Temple, from Reading, 
Mass.,entered in advance and gradua- 
ted from Dartmouth College in 1817, 
at the age of 28; Andover seminary 
in 1820; ordained a missionary of the 
A. B.C. F. M. in 1821. After labor- 
ing one year as an agent of the society, 
he, with his companion, the sister of 
the late Gov. Dix, of New York, sailed 
for the Island of Malta in the fall of 
1821. In 1833 he took up his abode 
at Smyrna, where he remained until 
1844. He then returned to this coun- 
try and became the pastor of the 
church in the town of Phelps, in New 
York, in 1847, where he remained un- 
til 1849, when he returned to his na- 
tive town and died, in 1851, at the age 
of 62. Mr. Temple commenced his 
studies late in life with a view to 
the missionary work. He maintained 
a degree of devotedness to his Lord 
which is maintained by few of his ser- 
vants. He attained to distinguished 
scholarship, particularly in the Greek 
language. In addition he made him- 
self useful in all the course of his stud- 
ies. In connection with his associate, 
Goodell, and a few others, they were 
much engaged in prayer for a revival 
of religion in college. There were 
then few to sympathize with them. So 
much did they feel on the subject that 
to secure more direct appeals from the 
pulpit, they went to the professor who 
was the preacher and made known to 
him their desires and their hopes ; 
other appeals were made, a religious 
interest was awakened which much 
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changed the character of the college, 
and which was felt in all the region. 
He was so situated in his missionary 
field in the Island of Malta, and also 
at Smyrna, as to extend an important 
influence upon what was called the 
Greek church. He published several 
works for their benefit, and sustained 
a periodical in that language. He also 
published several works, both in the 
Italian and in the Armenian languages. 
The Scripture histories which he pub- 
lished were well suited to call attention 
to the word of God, which in the sur- 
rounding country was little known. 
As a preacher, Mr. ‘Temple was a man 
of commanding influence. Only at 
intervals are such men reared to quick- 
en their brethren and to give an im- 
pulse to the Gospel among men. But 
his work was short. He was taken 
away in the midst of his days. But 
few men have accomplished so much 
in a long life. 

To aid such men as have been no- 
ticed in their preparation for their life 
work, would seem to have been a priv- 
ilege. ‘They proved to be among the 
useful men of their time, and some of 
them among the most distinguished. 
It was but a small amount of aid which 
they received, but important to the 
student who has been for years pursu- 
ing his studics, who has spent all his 
funds, all he could earn and all he 
could borrow. 

The above-named twelve men, 
added to the thirty young men who 
commenced their preparation for the 
ministry, brings the number to forty- 
two. In addition to this number there 
were at least eight or ten others, more 
or less, at that school, who went into 
the ministry—making not less than 
fifty ministers who commenced their 
course of preparation at that institu- 
tion within four or five years from its 
establishment. But in addition to 
those educating for the ministry, there 
were those who were preparing for 
other occupations in life. There were 
not less than eleven who are known to 
have become farmers ; thirty who be- 
came teachers,—one of whom, Miss 
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Cynthia Farrer, spent a long life as 
a teacher at a mission station in 
India; nine of the students became 
physicians ; nine became lawyers,— 
some of them judges of courts ; seven 
became merchants. In summing up 
the results of the school for the first 
four or five years, we may not pass un- 
noticed the teachers. 

To have conducted such a school, 
where all was new, and to have direct- 
ed the early studies of such men as 
came under his instruction, r-quired 
wisdom, talent, and scholarship of no 
ordinary character. It can not but be 
regarded as wisdom in the trustees— 
their selection of the principal. He 
was always calm, self-possessed, ready 
to impart information to any scholar in 
any branch of study, and he secured 
the good will of all who came under 
his instruction. 

It is here important to notice that in 
1839 a female department was added 
to the school by a donation of $10,000 
from Mrs. Kimball, the widow of the 
founder of the seminary. This added 
largely to the number in the school. 
The institution has been blessed by a 
succession of able teachers, both as 
principals and assistants. But no one 
taught so long, and no one has done 
so much to give character to the insti- 
tution as Dr. Cyrus 8. Richards. Few 
men have attained to the skill which 
he possessed of advancing the student 
in classical studies. ‘The moral influ- 
ence, also, which he exerted over the 
student, was of great value. A large 
number, since leaving that school, have 
shown themselves Christian men and 
women. 

After the labor of thirty-six years, 
Dr. Richards, for a time, was laid aside 
by sickness. On his recovery he was 
sought as a teacher in Howard Uni- 
versity, in the city of Washington, 
where he has since been engaged. We 
deem it important here to acd the tes- 
timony of Dr. Richards, given since he 
left the school. It is as follows : 

“The patronage of the school, al- 
ready rapidly increasing, under the influ- 
ence of the added department, with a 
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full board of earnest and faithful teach- 
ers, at once became very large. Gath- 
ered not only from all the New Eng- 
land states, but from a much wider. cir- 
cle of all the states, and, also, from the 
Canadas, the number of students 
sometimes exceeded three hundred, 
and averaged, during the thirty-six 
years of the writer’s principalship, at 
least two hundred. Such a patron- 
age, too, certainly can not be found 
out of New England, nor in the vicin- 
ity of large cities—gathered largely 
from the middle and industrial classes, 
from Christian homes of the Puritan 
stock, bred to habits of industry and 
economy, and not afraid of hard work. 
This was the natural result of the pri- 
mal object of the institution—to assist 
and encourage Christian young men, 
in indigent circumstances, and of 
promising talents, for the ministry. 
This provision probably drew more 
young men of said character to the 
institution than to any other in the 
country. The value of a band of 
earnest Christian young men in a large 
school, as a conservative and efficient 
power, can not easily be estimated. 
This will account, in part, at least, for 
the high moral and religious tone of 
the school, and for the many powerful 
and most precious revivals of religion 
during almost its entire history.” 
From the foregoing notice of this 
seminary, we see how the design of 
its founder and early friends has been 
carried out—in the increase of Chris- 
tain ministers, fifty of whom were start- 
ed on their course of preparation in 
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four years. We may see the wide in- 
fluence of a fund of less than $40,000, 
so invested, in the last sixty years. 

We see, also, what the Christian 
community can do when they unite 
and engage for the increase of the 
Christian ministry. We further see 
that young men, even in mature life, 
by giving themselves to this work, may 
prepare themselves for extensive use- 
fulness, and add vastly to their own 
happiness. Devoted,  self-sacrificing 
men in the ministry are likely to be 
ever needed, and an institution to aid 
indigent young men in preparing for 
such a work, should be sustained. 

In the notice given in this article of 
the early history of this school, and the 
sketch of its history in after years, the 
writer has been materially aided, es- 
pecially as to dates, by its general 
catalogue, prepared by Rev. Sam- 
uel L. Gerould, of Goffstown, N. H., 
with great care and labor, and which 
every one who has ever attended that 
academy will desire. The following 
summary, given in that work, for the 
year 1880, we are permitted to copy: 

The whole number of graduates, 
1282; females, 353. Non-graduates, 
511; females, 453; total, 2,599. Of 
this number 1246 graduated at colleges 
and professional schools. Occupa- 
tions : clergymen, 333 ; teachers, 431 ; 
college presidents, 4 ; foreign mission- 
aries, 26; farmers, 112; professors, 
343; physicians, 211 ; general business, 
323; members of congress, 4; law- 
yers, 313 ; editors, 36 ; judges of high- 
er courts, 3. 


SENATE. 


Afternoon of first day of session— 
after meeting the House in conven- 
tion : 


Upon returning to the Senate cham- 
ber, on motion of Senator Robinson, 
the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, Tnat the Senate has heard 
with deep regret of the death of the 
late State Senator elect, Daniel S. 
Dinsmoor, of Laconia, an able and 





upright gentleman, a faithful and re- 
spected citizen, a generous and just 
man, who would have been a powerful 
and popular member of this body. 
‘That as a mark of respect to him, this 
resolution be entered upon the Journal 
of the Senate—that the Clerk be in- 
structed to send a copy of the same to 
the family of the deceased, and that as 
a further mark of respect to his mem- 
ory we do now adjourn. 
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BY HON, 
PART 


Rev. SULLIVAN HOLMAN was born 
at Hopkinton, N. H., June 13, 1820; 
preached under the direction of the 
presiding elder in 1841-2; entered 
N. H. Conference in 1843; was pas- 
tor at Portsmouth four years, 1855-6 
and 1863-4; was chaplain of the 
N. H. legislature in 1855; chaplain 
of the N. H. state prison in 1867-9 ; 
preached’ in Kansas from 
1876; returned to New Hampshire 
and in 1877 was again appointed 
chaplain of the state prison, a posi 
tion which he retains at the present 
writing, 1883. Mr. Holman has filled 
with great acceptance the pastorates 
of the leading appointments in the 
Conference of which he now remains 
a worthy member. His administra- 
tions of the various stations and offices 
to which he has been assigned have 
been most creditable. Possessing en- 
ergy of character, industrious habits, 
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and christian zeal, he has served the. 


church with fidelity and has been accept- 
able as a pastor, popular with the peo- 
ple, patriotic as a citizen, and is en- 
titled to a more extended record. At 
one time two of his brothers, Calvin 
and Joshua, were with him members of 
the N. H. Conference. 

Rev. JonaAtHAN HALt joined the N. 
H. Conference in 1847; represented 
New Ipswich in the N. H. legislature 
of 1853, 1854, 1855; was stationed 
at Portsmouth four years ; at the State- 
street church 1857-8, and the Brod- 
head church 1859-60. He was after- 
ward stationed at Manchester. He 
had a mania for building churches, 
which seriously embarrassed him finan- 
cially, while at New Ipswich and 
Portsmouth, by the responsibilities he 
assumed ; and while pastor at Man- 
chester, he left somewhat abruptly for 
the West. When I last heard from 


THOMAS L. 
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him he was in Michigan, engaged in 
secular pursuits, but clinging to the 
Cross. 

Rev. Carvin HotMan was born in 
Hopkinton, N. H., July 7, 1823; 
joined the N. H. Conference in 1846 ; 
was presiding elder of the Dover dis- 
trict in 1859-62; was transferred to 
the South Carolina Conference in 1866, 
and appointed presiding elder of the 
Florida district. He has been accept- 
able as a pastor in important stations, 
and also for several years as presiding 
elder. He is now in the active work 
of the ministry in the Kansas Confer- 
rence, to which he was transferred in 
1872, having represented it as a dele- 
gate in the General Conference of 
1876. 

Rev. Duptey P. Leavitt, pastor in 
Portsmouth in 1859-60, was born in 
Northwood, N. H., Oct. 5, 1824. At 
the age of sixteen he became an ap- 
prentice in the office of the V. #. 
Patriot, at Concord, and worked there 
and at Haverhill, Mass., at the print- 
ing business, for about four years. 
He joined the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Haverhill in 1842. Hewas 
educated at the N. H. Conference 
Seminary, at Northfield, and the Bibli- 
cal Institute, at Concord, and was re- 
ceived into the N. H. Conference in 
1850; was ordained both as a deacon 
and elder, by Bishop Baker, being the 
first person the sainted Bishop ever 
ordained. He was stationed first at 
Walpole, in 1850; afterward at Ches- 
terfield, Littleton, Whitefield, and Beth- 
lehem, Nashua, Newport, N. H., Salis- 
bury, Mass., Portsmouth, Dover, and 
Concord, N. H. III health caused a 
transfer in 1865, and he was appointed 
presiding elder of the Florida district, 
South Carolina Conference, where he 
remained until July, 1866, when, on 
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account of the climate not being con- 
genial, he was re-transferred to the 
N. H. Conference, and stationed at 
Sanbornton Bridge, now Tilton, where 
he remained two years. In 1868 he 
was transferred to the Providence 
Conference, and served tor three 
years as the pastor of the County- 
street M. E. church at New Bedford, 


Mass. Thence he went to Newport, 
R. I. He was three years at Provi- 
dence (Chestnut-street church in 


1877-79, and Trinity church in 1880- 
82), and is now stationed at East 
Weymouth, Mass. He was a member 
of the General Conference in 1876. 
Mr. Leavitt is remembered with inter- 
est and affection for his fidelity as a 
preacher, and many Christian excel- 
lencies. Possessing marked abilities 
and winning manners, modest and 
unassuming, he has maintained an ex- 
cellent reputation and has been regard- 
ed as eminently adapted for the pro- 
fession he had divinely chosen. He 
married first, May 1, 1850, Miss Caro- 
line F. Howe, of Watertown, Mass., who 
died at Chesterfield, N. H., Feb. 15, 
1852. His second marriage, May 2, 
1853, was to Miss Elvira Clark, of 
Landaff, N. H. 

Rev. RIcHaRD HUMPHRISS was born 
in Sudlersville, Maryland, May 27, 
1836. His father, Rev. Joshua Hum- 
phriss, who was a native of Maryland, 
and a highly esteemed member of the 
Philadelphia Conference, died January 
23, 1879, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age and the fifty-second of his 
minisiry. Richard was educated at 
the public schools of Philadelphia, 
the Wilmington academy, and Dick- 
inson college at Carlisle. He taught 
in the principal male grammar school 
at Pottstown, Pa., and was a teacher 
in Dickinson seminary at Williams- 
port, of which the present Bishop 
Bowman was then president. He 
commenced a Christian life in the 
fifteenth year of his age, and was 
licensed as a local preacher in the 
nineteenth. He entered Philadelphia 
Conference in March, 1857, when 
twenty-one years old, and was ap- 
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pointed pastor of Chestnut Hill 
church, Philadelphia. In 1858 he 
was stationed at Doylestown. In 


March, 1859, he obtained a certificate 
of location for the purpose of pursu- 
ing theological studies at the Metho- 
dist General Biblical Institute at Con- 
cord, which he entered in April, 1859. 
During his student life at the Institute 
he supplied, in 1859-60, the pulpit of 
the High-street M. E. church at 
Great Falls. In 1861 he united with 
the N. H. Conference and was ap- 
pointed fo Portsmouth, where he re- 
mained the full pastoral term of two 
years. During those thrilling times 
of the rebellion, although unsuccess- 
ful in his application for a chaplaincy 
in the army, he was particularly active 
at war meetings in Maine and New 
Hampshire, speaking “in a vein of 
eloquence rarely surpassed.”” He mar- 
ried, about the close of his successful 
pastorate at Portsmouth, Miss Mary I. 
Johnson, of Sanbornton Bridge. In 
1863-4 he was stationed at Haverhill, 
Mass. In 1865 he had pressing in- 
vitations from important charges in 
four annual conferences, but yielding 
to the first call, he was transterred to 
the Frovidence Conference, and as- 
signed to New Bedford, where he re- 
mained three years. Just before leav- 
ing the Conterence, in 1868, he 
preached the Conference missionary 
sermon, which was warmly commend- 
ed, and characterized as an effort 
every way worthy of the speaker and 
the occasion. In 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to his home Conference, and 
stationed at Trinity M. &. church in 
Philadelphia. He continued in that 
city in important stations twelve suc- 
cessive years. In 1880-82 he was at 
Reading, and is now at Columbia, 
where his father was stationed forty 
years ago, it being the fourth church 
at which both himself and his father 
have ministered. Columbia has a 
large society. The gifted Alfred Cook- 
man was born and married in the 


town, and his father, the eloquent 
George G. Cookman was stationed 
Mr. Humphriss has 


there in 1828. 
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uniformly been connected with im- 
portant appointments, invariably re- 
sulting in fruitful pastorates, marked 
by very large congregations and nu- 
merous additions to the church. He 
has been eminently successful in the 
christian ministry, and 
remembered with the kindest 
est. 

Rev. ALbert C. MANson was born 
in Limerick, Maine. He entered the 
ministry in 1844; joined the N. H. 
Conference in 1845; was presiding 
elder of Claremont district in 1856-9, 
and of Dover districtin 1863-6. He was 
a delegate to the General Conference 
of 1864; was transferred to New 
England Conference in 1872, and is 
now stationed at Topsfield, Mass. Es- 
timable in every relation in life, a good 
preacher, true to the church, zealous 
and active in every good work, he is 
one of those faithful ministers who 


always 
inter- 


is 


have respect unto the recompense of 


reward, 

Rev. Sinas G. KELLOGG was born in 
Oswegatchie, N. Y., March 24, 1823; 
united with the N. H. Conference in 
1850; was pastor at Portsmouth in 
1867; presiding elder of Concord 
district in 1870-3; is now stationed 
at Marlow, N. H. (1882), and is 
worthy of the confidence reposed in 
him. 

Rev. Hiram L. Kesey was born 
at Wheelock, Vt., Aug. 31, 1835; 
graduated at Wesleyan university in 
1861 ; joined the N. H. Conference 
in 1863 ; was stationed in Portsmouth 
in 1868-9 ; withdrew from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in 1876, and 
became a Congregational minister. 

Rev. Ortanpo H. Jasper, D. D., 
was born in Minot, Maine, Feb. 24, 
1820; joined the Maine Conference 
in 1840; was transferred to the N. H. 
Conference in 1849; was presiding 
elder of Dover district in 1871-4; 
was delegate to the General Confer- 
ence in 1860 and 1868. The Wes- 
leyan university, in 1873, conferred 
on him the degree of doctor of divin- 
ity. He is now the presiding elder 
of the Claremont district, and has 
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proved an able and valuable member 
of the Conference. 

Rev. CaproRD MELLEN DINSMORE 
was born in Windham, N. H., Aug. 
20, 1827; was a student at Derry 
Pinkerton academy and N. H. Con- 
ference Seminary ; graduated at Wes- 
leyan university in 1851 ; studied for 
the ministry at the Biblical Institute 
at Concord ; entered the N. H. Con- 
ference in 1853; was ordained at 
Newport, and has been stationed at 
Peterborough, Rindge, Newmarket, 
Suncook, Lawrence, Great Falls, New- 
port, Keene, Portsmouth (three years, 
1870-2), Amesbury, Salem, and Jef- 
ferson, where he is now preaching. 
He was principal of East Andover 
academy in 1852-3; member of the 
N.H. legislature in 1855 from Rindge ; 
was school commissioner of Sullivan 
county and member of the N. H. 
board of education in 1866 ; was del- 
egate to the General Conference of 
1872, and a delegate to the Robert 
Raikes Sabbath School Centennial at 
London, England, in 1880. He mar- 
ried Cornelia P. Hall, of Colchester, 
Conn., Nov. 23, 1852. 

Rev. AnrHony C. Harpy was born 
at Hebron, N. H., in 1828; joined 
the N. H. Conference in 1861; was 
chaplain of the eighteenth N. H. reg- 
iment of volunteers in 1864-5 ; state 
superintendent of pullic instruction 
in 1871; pastor at Portsmouth in 
1873-74; and now holds a supernu- 
merary relation with the Conference. 
He resides at Concord, N. H., and is 
the secretary of the Provident Mutual 
Relief Association. He has been 
supplying the church at Haverhill, 
N. H., during the last conference 
year. 

Rev. Netson M. BatLey was born 
in Thompson, Conn., in July, 1829; 
was educated at Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass., and the General Biblical Insti- 
tute at Concord; joined the N. H. 
Conference in 1859, and has been 
stationed at Rye, Raymond, Henni- 
ker, Marlow, Amesbury, Great Falls, 
East Salisbury, Claremont, Portsmouth 
(1875), Lancaster, and Tilton. He 
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is now classed as located; resides at 
Tilton, where he has four children, 
students at the Conference Seminary, 
and supplies the church at Contoo- 
cook. Mr. Bailey was commissioned 
chaplain of the second N. H. regi- 
ment of volunteers but resigned in 
favor of a friend. He rendered, how- 
ever, efficient services to the Christian 
Commission, and was at one time in 
charge of the large supply station on 
the Newmarket road in front of Rich- 
mond. 

Rev. Lorenzo Dow Barrows, D. D., 
was born in Windham, Vermont, July 1, 
1817; died at Plymouth, N. H., Feb. 
18, 1878; was licensed to exhort and 
preach in 1835; joined the N. H. 
Conference in 1836,and was appointed 
to important stations in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, and Ohio; was president of 
the N. H. Conference Seminary and 
Pittsburgh Female College, presiding 
elder three years, and delegate to the 
General Conference. He received a 
thorough academic education at the 
New Hampshire and Vermont Con- 
ference seminaries, and became a 
strong and influential minister of the 
gospel. He possessed rare abilities 
as a preacher, was successful as an 
educator, and was regarded as a most 
excellent disciplinarian. He was dis- 
tinguished as an able advocate, a clear 
and vigorous writer, and was greatly 
esteemed for his ability, fidelity, and 
Christian virtues. He was interested 
in the cause of temperance, anti- 
slavery, freedman’s aid, and many re- 
formatory movements. 

Rev. James Noyes was born at Co- 
lumbia, N. H., July 2, 1835. He re- 
ceived an academic education at New- 
bury seminary, and was about to 
enter upon a collegiate course, but 
instead enlisted in the Union army in 
Dec., 1861, and served until Nov., 
1865, when he was mustered out as 
captain of infantry. He soon after 
entered Boston university, and gradu- 
ated from the theological school in 
the class of 1869. He joined the 
N. H. Conference in 1867, and has 
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been stationed at Methuen, Suncook, 
Lancaster, Portsmouth (1876-7), 
Amesbury, Milford, and Winchester. 
He has been successful in the minis- 
try, and an esteemed member of his 
conference. 

Rev. CHARLES BRUCE PirsLapo was 
born in Dunfermline, Scotland, Sept. 
23, 1835 ; was educated at Dunferm- 
line and Edinburgh; came to Amer- 
ica in 1862; entered the traveling 
connection of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist church in 1862, and preached in 
Canada until 1872, when he joined the 
Maine Conference and was stationed 
at Portland; was transferred to the 
N. H. Conference, and was appointed 
to Manchester in 1875-7; to Ports- 
mouth in 1878-80; and is now pas- 
tor of the M. E. church at Newmar- 
ket. Mr. Pitblado has quite a repu- 
tation as an able preacher and lecturer, 
and is particularly active in the cause 
of temperance. 

Rev. Warson W. Surru was born at 
Bucksport, Maine, Sept. 24, 1836; 
graduated at the Methodist General 
Biblical Institute at Concord in 1864 ; 
joined the N. H. Conference in 1870 ; 
was stationed at Portsmouth in 1881 ; 
is now in a supernumerary relation to 
the conference, and resides at Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

Rev. GeorGce J. JUpKINS was born 
at Kingston, N. H., Dec. 21, 1830; 
fitted for college at the N. H. Confer- 
ence Seminary ; graduated at Wesley- 
an university in 1860, taking the fifth 
special honor of his class, and being 
elected a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society; principal of Kings- 
ton Academy, 1860 to 1865 ; was prin- 
cipal of the N. H. Conference Semi- 
nary and Female College, 1865 to 
1871; joined the N. H. Conference 
in 1868 ; was stationed in Methuen in 
1872-5, and Newmarket in 1875-7; 
presiding elder of Claremont district 
in 1877-80, and of Dover district in 
1881-3. He has been trustee of the 


N. H. Conference Seminary since 
1875, and of the Wesleyan university 
since 1878, and a member of the 
1880 ; 


General Conference in was 
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elected secretary and treasurer of the 
board of trustees of the N. H. An- 
nual Conference in April, 1882, to 
succeed Rev. Elihu Scott who had 
held these offices for twenty-six con- 
secutive years. Present 


South Newmarket. 


residence, 


Rev. Josern EF. Roptns was born 
at Littleton, N. H., Dec. Q; ; 


1843 5 
graduated at the Wesleyan university 
in 1868; joined the N. H. Confer- 
ence in 1868 ; sor of Latin 


; was 
in the N. 


profe 


H. Conference Seminary in 


1868-69, and at the Drew female 
college 1870-72; was stationed at 
Portsmouth in 1882, having previous'y 


filled other ap] 


ppointments with great 





acceptance. 

When we commenced this article 
we were yntemplating a sketch of 
Rev. John Newland Maffitt, and in- 
stead thereof have drifted into mat 
ters relating to the polity and distinc- 
tive features of Metho } ts intro- 
duction into ‘New England and _ its 
history in Portsmouth. Mention has 
been mad f all the ministers wh 
have | nl lent fic ad wit the Ports 
mouth chur either as « pl i 
ers, regular pastors, or presidis l- 
ers. It iewhat difficult to write 
on such a subject in midst of 
pr sings Cares, away from me b 
sent from records, and wit t access 
to the living members who could im 
part information. But having a d 
tinct recollection, sin the dedica 
tion of the church in 1828, of all who 
have ministered at its altars, and also 
of the great company who have given 
unequivocal testimony in the full as 
surance of faith, we have presumed 
to place the foregoing on record. We 
well remember the “ tour days’ meet- 


ing,” which lasted many more days, 
the revival services, the neighborhood 
gatherings, and the public religious 
exercises at places remote from the 
compact part of the city. ‘The min- 
isters of the earlier epochs of the 
church preached almost daily. They 
were abundant in labors, frequent in 
visitations, always active in doing the 
work of evangelists and in making 


t 
L 
¢ 
if 
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full proof of their ministry. We have 
also a clear recollection of some of 
the primitive members of the society, 
who, preferring the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit to costly array, 
adorned themselves in modest apparel, 
in almost Quaker attire, as the most 
becoming garb of disciples. These 
singular and old-fashioned women were 
pious and sincere, and were respected 
for their simplicity and goodness. 
‘The mention of their names could not 
but evoke tributes of praise. 

To characterize individually the offi- 


cial and regular membership might be 








regarded as invidious, and will not be 
attempted ; but we can not forget the 
fervid and winning utterances of Doc- 
tor Holman, the terse and forcible 
irguments of Wiggin, the finished 
exhortations of Payson, the logical 
and conv 1g testimony of Trundy, 
the sensible and vehement language 
f Dame, the sweet and persuasive 
eloquence of Moses, the impassioned 
ppeals of Colman, the fidelity of 
Bell irdor of Laighton, the pa- 
thos of Paul, the Christian activities 
of H S} nney, Gerry, and Marston, 
who became ministers of the gospel ; 
the constancy and zeal of Jones, 
Walker, Philbrooks, Laskey, Dixon, 
Newton, Reese, and others who par- 


al meetings. 


in the soci Nor 
quiet and 
example of Barker, Gard- 
ner, Wilson, Hoyt, Janvern, Nowell, 
Parkinson, and others, whose Chris- 
tian virtues and consistent lives were 
always expressive, and impressed every 
heart. We recollect with interest the 
liberality of Martin, Johnson, Hub- 
bard, John F. Robinson, Bailey, and 
others. We can not but recall with 
pleasure the excellent meetings which 
almost invariably distinguished the 
church, the rich and glowing exhorta- 


can we fail to remember the 


tions which have stimulated to in- 
creased fidelity and  watchfulness. 


The testimonies of such pious men 
and of devout women, not a few, were 
most effective and potential for good. 
Their declarations of personal Chris- 
tian experience, always thrilling and 
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convincing, incited their associates to 
a better life, a renewed consecration 
and holier aspirations. The names of 
Cobb, Arnold, Furber, Fernald, Mar- 
den, Mace, Oxford, Head, Hill, and 
other elect sisters, now on either side 
of the river, awaken pleasant recol- 
lections and fill the mind with hallow- 
ed influences. There still linger in 
our remembrance the professions of a 
sainted mother, a precious sister, and 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN 


BY ALMA 


All the high offices of the national 
government have been accorded to 
sons of New Hampshire, born on her 
soil, if not at the time in her service. 
Beside Franklin Pierce and Henry 
Wilson as president and vice-president, 
Henry Dearborn, as early as 1797, was 
secretary of war. Lewis Cass filled 
the same office in 1831, and in 1857 
that of secretary of state. 

Levi Woodbury was from 
1834 secretary of the navy, 
the treasury in 1834, as also 
the supreme court from 1855. 

Daniel Webster was secretary of 
~state from 1841 to 1843, and again 
from 1850 to 1852, when he died. 
Salmon P. Chase was secretary of the 
treasury in 1861, following John A. 
Dix, who entered the office in 1860, 
but passed to active service, and Wm. 
Pitt Fessenden in 1864 to 1868. Zach. 
Chandler was secretary of the interior, 
and Marshall Jewell postmaster-gen- 
eral. Mr. Chase was also chief justice 
of the supreme court, and from that 
bench Nathan Clifford was but recent- 
ly removed by death. 

In the 47th congress she gave rep- 
resentatives to four other states : Amasa 
Norcross, of Rindge, now on his third 
term, to Massachusetts; New York 
sent Walter A. Wood, of Mason, a sec- 
ond term ; Michigan entrusted the in- 


1531 to 
and of 
judge of 
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beloved companion, whose clear 
and unquestioned testimony was fre- 
quently uttered within those sacred 
walls. Others equally prominent, 
both in the church and congregation, 
come trooping before the eye of mem- 
ory; but we forbear. Most of them 
have fallen asleep; yet the living can 
perpetuate the work they ardently la- 
bored to establish and consecrated by 
their prayers. 


AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HERBERT. 


terests of her sixth district to Oliver L. 
Spaulding, of Jaffrey, and Wisconsin 
gave George C. Haselton, of Chester, 
a third term—and he was a power in 
the house. 

But we propose to speak of New 
Hampshire men now in Washington 
rather than those of past time, and her 
congressional delegation no 
menuon. 

Hon. William E. Chandler, a native 
of Concord, born December 28, 1835, 
recently appointed secretary of the 
navy—the fourth honor of the cabi- 
net—will find in his department op- 
portunity to leave his mark upon the 
times. The navy library room is 
assigned for his use. This room, in 
the new edifice for the state, army and 
navy departments, near the White 
House, is said to be the most beautiful 
room in the world. Over the door is 
a slab of lapis lazuli from Pompeii. 
The walls are rare marbles, native and 
foreign. In the corners are historic 
bronzes, blending sea emblems, as 
does all the rich ornamentation, to the 
cockle-shell in the bronze netting. 


needs 


Mr. Chandler will be effectively aided 
by Com. John G. Walker, of Ports- 
mouth, who is chief of the bureau of 
navigation. 

Hon. Henry F. French, a native of 
Chester, but resident in Massachusetts, 

















is one of the assistant secretaries of 
the treasury, and in the absence of his 
chief fills the higher office, as for a 
considerable time before the war, Mr. 
Moses Kelley, of Warner, did that of 
the interior. 

Gen. John Eaton, of Sutton, is com- 
missioner of the bureau of education, 
occupied with the noble service not 
yet fully appreciated ; where Mr. Wm. 
H. Gardiner, of Portsmouth, is chief 
clerk. 

Hon. Jacob H. Ela, of Rochester, 
is sixth auditor in the treasury, adjust- 
ing “ all accounts relating to the postal 
service,” with eight subordinate divis- 
ions. Prof. John R. Eastman, born in 
Andover, is one of the four professors 
in the naval observatory, and can 
make one’s visit there, amid the strange 
and complicated instruments, very in- 
teresting. Mr. Charles Chesley, of 
Farmington, is of internal 
revenue, which gives him rank in the 
department of justice. Mr. Amos Web- 
ster, of Plymouth, is chief, and Mr. 
\. Bartlett, of Kingston, dis- 
bursing clerk, in the treasury depart- 


solicitor 


George 


ment. Judge Henry C. Harmon is 
deputy second auditor, as a Concord 
boy, though not native. Henry K. 
Leaver, born in Nassau, N. P., is in 
the office of the first auditor. H. A. 
Whitney is assistant cashier, and Mr. 
Geo. Kent, our Concord poet, at 86 
still writes at his desk, and sent a poem 


to the Webster centennial. 

Nor are scientific departments whol- 
ly ignored by us, since to Mr. William 
H. Appleton, of Co. I, ad N. H. V., 
is assigned the examination of textiles 
in the patent Richards 
Dodge is statistician in the department 
of agriculture, and Mr. Daniel Breed, 
of Weare, is in the Smithsonian. 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, pb. p., born in 
Salisbury, son of Rev. Andrew Ran- 
kin, is the beloved pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, corner of Tenth 
and G. streets, saving a colored Con- 
gregational church grown up froma 
mission of this, the only Congrega- 
tional church in Washington ; but it is 
a live church. Dr. Rankin is poet 
His pulpit gives 


office. ] 


and editor as well. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN AT WASHINGTON. 
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no uncertain sound, but is sure to turn 
Bible light on all the topics of the day. 

At Howard University, doing noble 
work in the education and upraising of 
the colored race, is Prof. Cyrus S. 
Richards, a native of Vermont, but 
principal of Kimball Union Academy, 
at Meriden, from 1835 to 1871, when 
he went to Washington. 

Rev. Charles Adams, Methodist, of 
Stratham, a man of fine physique, still 
preaches to great acceptance. 

The press is represented by Mr. 
Stilson Hutchins, of Whitefield, late 
of Manchester, and son, W. S. Hutch- 
ins, editors and proprietors of the Pos?, 
a daily, published at the corner of 
1oth and D streets. 

The bar has a goodly representation. 
Messrs. Bond, Hackett, of Portsmouth, 
Twombly, Folsom, Muzzey, Horace 
Cummings, of Exeter, and partner, 
Henry M. Baker, of Bow. 

The brothers Emery, of Suncook, 
are prominent men. Samuel is a large 
contractor in stone and coal. Mat- 
thew G. was mayor in the days when 
Washington had mayors. He resides 
in the house on I street, that was Gen. 
Sherman’s headquarters in the war. 
The are, with their wives, main 
pillars in the Metropolitan church 
(Methodist), on Four-and-a-half st., 
where Gen. Grant attended. 

We remember a jocular remark that 
all the teachers in Washington were 
from New Hampshire. They are a 
goodly body. 

Gen. George W. Ballock, of the 5th 
Regiment, was long on Gen. Howard’s 
staff, later in the freedman’s bureau. 
He is of Great Falls, but of Scotch 
origin. 

At this moment Dr. Stanton, of New 
Durham, or Alton, who was at the 
Seminary Building Hospital, in George- 
town, and so well known there, is the 
only New Hampshire physician we re- 
call, for, although Dr. Cate’s father 
was of Loudon, he, I think, was a na- 
tive of Maine. 

It is said that great abilities are 
requisite to keepahotel. New Hamp- 
shire men in Washington have shown 
the possession of the rare power. The 


last 
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old National, on Pennsylvania avenue, 
has long been in charge of Mr. Frank- 
lin Tenney, who has now associated 
with him Mr. Crosby. With accommo- 
dations for four hundred, it is elastic 
enough in exigencies to lodge a thou- 
sand. Alex. H. Stephens, of Georgia, 
made it his home, and there dur- 
ing his last winter in Washington 
celebrated his birthday. The Riggs 
House, new and most sumptuous in 
its furnishings, is in charge of Mr 
Spofford. At the St. James, 
avenue, near the Baltimore ar 
mac depot, is Mr. Woodbury ; 
3unker, of Gilmanton, 
ton. 

Will you pr 
John A. 
and Concord 
lucrative position 


gage in that bi 
Wilcox, of ¢ 

You will 
Keye Ss, at 
and rid 
though 
is no lor 
end of 
Stuart Gass, wh 
and Mrs. John 
golden we lit ° 

If you want the 
gational cl 
ly every 
must 
Tilton, of 
house on 
An uncle of 
Morrison, wa 
nence years ago. ju 
supreme court a block built 
by him for a long He intro- 
duced the Irish potato, and proved it 
could be successfully cultivated by 
planting with it, a the river, a 
farm 


icross 
hundred 
son and nephew still have the 
established bock-store in Washington, 


“His 


oldest 


of three acres. 


making law and political works a 
cialty. 

At the capitol, in the senate, you will 
see Mr. James I. Christie, of Dover, in 
the door-keeper’s chair on the presi- 
dent’s right hand, and though Mr. John 


spe- 
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R. French is no longer ,sergeant-at- 
arms, he, with his son, calls Washington 
home. Mr. Jones, of Washington, 
N.H., takes you up and down the 
elevator, and down among the engines 
is William H. Prescott. 

Mr. F. J. Woodman, of Great Falls, 
an effective singer and choir-leader 
among the Methodists, is of late do- 
ing valuable service in the temperance 
cause. 1.4 

Nor is New Hampshire lacking in 
her daughters at Washington. Mrs. 
Senator Windom is a native of Hop- 
kinton, Hatch. Mrs. Grimes, 
widow of Senator Grimes, of Iowa, still 
resides with an ad 
Mrs. Senator Allison. 
ive of Lee, and 


Concord. 


opted daughter, 
She was a na- 
Miss Ela’s 
Mrs. Ricker, of 


i far superior exaniuna- 


attended 


ned 
ome Gost 


h young men 
» same time, 
to aid her 


Mrs. Samuel Evans, at 


Bishop Chase 


Brown, a iccesstul teacher: M 
Mary A. Parsons, M. p., is said to | 
cell I ind Mrs. Men- 
Kimball, at Hanover, 
now of Pennsylvania. 


HYSician 5 


in blue almost revere an 
(the Romish 
hurch has_ but \merican saint, 
Saint Rose of Lima), but her work on 
the battlefield has canonized the name 
of Harriet P. Dame. 

It has been said that the products 
of our state are ice, granite and men. 
It is well. Men are the object of cre- 
ation. May our men be as pure as 
the ice, and as cold to suggestions of 
dishonesty, as unyielding and stead- 
fast in right principles as her granite 
ribs: so shall all who go to Washing- 
ton purify the seething whirlpool of 
political life, and crown oureverlasting 
hills with brightest honor. 


inpretending woman 
( ircn one 

















